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APPRECIATE a great 
deal more than I can 
express the very great 
interest which so many of 
you, our loyal friends, are 
taking in the effort to 



























friendly cooperation which 
I prize more than any- 
thing else. It always calls 
to my mind the cynicism 
so many people have to- 
wards their fellows, and 
how erroneous it all is. 





make Better Homes and 
Gardens’ growth as rapid 






The finest thing I have 





as possible. The response 
which many of you gave 
to Mr. Sherlock’s visit with you last month was, indeed, won- 
derful. I am sure it will go a long way towards giving all of us 
a bigger and better ine. 
| We do not want to bore you with too much subscription 
alk, but I do want to call your attention to the Subscription 
Department’s page which you will find elsewhere in this issue. 
I do it in the same friendly spirit in which we have di 
hese common lems in the past. If you can call it to the 
attention of a friend, relative or neighbor, or perhaps send in 
sir subscriptions yourself before it is too late, I am sure it 
ill add just that much happiness to their home life and aid us, 


AM sure you have all been pleased with the improved ap- 





gotten out of my contact 
with the good friends who 
write us is to have my judgment of the homemakers thruout 
the land confirmed. In spite of all the attacks and the sneers 
which have, from time to time, been heaped upon those who ad- 
here to the so-called old-fashioned virtues surrounding the 
home, the home folks of this land are not threatening the future 
of the Republic. I am reminded again and again of the lines 
a poet: “God’s in His heaven,—all’s right with the 
wo ” 

Of course, all isn’t exactly right with the world. Many things 
can be changed for the better if civilization is to progress and 
better itself. That is to be expected. There will always be work 
for us to do. And one of the greatest works, as I see it, is to do 
what we can to make the home the center of our interest and 
activity, The home is the starting place in our whole social | 








detail is brought out and so 
many readers have told us that 
they liked it that we are sure it 
was a step in the right direction. 

Everywhere I go people are 
enthusiastic and generous in 
their praise and support. Just 
recently, a subscriber in Louis- 
ville, Ky., wrote: “It is needless 
to say that we are very enthus- 
iastic readers of your splendid 
magazine at our house and have 
derived lots of pleasure and 
benefit from reading it. We 
only wish it came every week 
instead of every month.” He 
went on to add that he was a 
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In keeping with the Thanksgiving season 


ovember issue will discuss the home of 


pearance of the magazine in oO . If it is made to 
ecent issues. We have greatly breathe all the finer aspirations 
enlarged the size of the pictures which men may lawfully cherish, 
sed, and while this makes it it will do more to make this life 
mpossible to use so many pic- a paradise than anythingelse. — 
ures on a page, it does enhance Better homes and 

e value of those used. More for and lawns are the 


setting in which the jewel, the 
home, is placed—are not hope- 
less dreams, however lowly our 
station in life may be. There is 
much every one of us can do to 
improve and strengthen this 
spot where our lives are lived, 
and where our loved ones are 
reared. And not the least of 
these is to “pass on’’ to others 
about us that same desire and 
spirit. 


| KNOW that together we can 
forge a chain of influence 
which will do much towards the 
achievement of this ideal in 








charter subscriber and had read 
every line of every issue in- 
cluding advertisements, and to 
show the friendly spirit which 
every reader has, he took the 
trouble to send us an account 
of his experience with hyacinths 
which we will publish soon. 

It is this wonderful quality of 


John and Priscilla Alden in the **‘Homes of 
Famous Americans” series. Another inter- 
esting feature of this issue will be an article 
on the typical plants and shrubs of the South. 
Our home building articles next month will 
also be practical and especially interesting. 
Watch for your November copy; we are sure 
you will enjoy it. 





every community in the whole 
country. We have already struck 
a responsive chord in nearly 
half a million homes. We must 
make it a million, at least, in 
order to really be the influence 


we should be. I 
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Whole Lives Are Lived 
' {n the Quiet Hours Here 


. 


To have a spot where one may 
linger, and where one wishes to 
'inger, is, indeed, a rare possession. 
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i.» The Vogue 
én? 


have been gro 

aafarfivor the last few Well Deserves 
years, none Aagiigore promise than a Si 
the Dutch cd onal . Its adaptability’: 

i ped its practical plan possibilities, and the home- 
tality of its exterior, all make a strong appeal 

s. Ii :: but a revival of some- 

thing old that always has been good and ‘has stood the test of 
i “Bes 


tame. 

To emulate the architegtu 
that we lack originality; Rag fe 
old that is: ‘ 


>of our forefathers doesn’t mean 
ar better to follow something 
sf ate something new that is 
mediocre.j Always ¥@ must B fe in mind, however, that it 
is the pringiples, not:the ear-marks, of a type which are tobe 
reprodu This is particularly true of the Dutch colonial, 
because some of its most generally recognized characteristics— 
the gambrel, the dormers, the pentroof, the entrance—are 
ounced.> If.these -details.are e rated, an .otherwise: 
FErutiful. house is. spoiled, . When well cleni it.is hardly 
possible to build too many Dutch colonial houses in a com- 
munity... But it is easy to lose all its charm. by bad lines. - - 

So the pective hamebuilder considering the Dutch 
colonia] .will do well to,make.a little-study.of it as built-by its 
originators, .Once the,principles are well established, the de- 
tails to a great extent,take care of themselves. 

‘The term “Dutch. colonial,’ of course, has nothing to do 
with the;architecture in Holland, but refers to the houses built 
by the early Dutch colonists in New England. Most of us 
think of it as synonymous with “gambrel-roofed,”’ altho as a 


Atype of colonial 
house that is arch- 


itecturally wrong 


of the Dutch Colonial 


HAZEL T. BECKER 
MONG the ‘types of small This Type of American Home 


matter of fact many of the original 
houses had long, low, sloping om 


Its Popularity with a gentle sweep that carri 


them out over the veranda. The 

»,* *o¢,°) gambrel, however, is characteristic 

and was so. bedutifully handled that we have come to regard 
it as ‘the distinguishing feature. . 

It is said with considerable plausibility, thatthe origin of 
this roof was the attempt of the thrifty Dutch settlers to evade 
the tax on two-story houses. They began their roof at the first 
story line, gave it a wide overhang frontjand rear to insure 
more room upstairs, sloped it steeply up untifheadroom was 
secured on the second story, and then reofed the remaining 
space over in the simplest, most economical manner possible, 
with a flat. gable (about 30 degrees). Because of this origin, it 
is evident that a gambrel roof should never have eaves higher 
than -the first*story."'Also, that it cannot be used for a one 
story or two and a half story house. 

Most smalt housesiom ordinary ‘city lots cannot be built twer 
full stories high without: being disproportionately high for theit 
width.. The roof must. be brought low to-dttain the desired 
broad effect. That:is why the Dutch colonial gambrekroofed 
house is especially suitable for modern snialt hones; it give 
the low, broad. mass that.'is soessential-to’a pleasing general 
appearance, and yet affords the roominess of a full second 
story. Except in the hands of an unusually skillful designer, 
the Dutch colonial type is not adapted to a “sq “4 
The length of the gambrel belongs toward the front, and always 
the house must be set close to the ground. 

The main roof should not have a large projection at the 


Common brick and siding are pleasingly used in this Dutch colonial house 
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Shingles are used here as an effective construction material 


gable ends. The smaller the better, and three inches is ample 
i we are to follow the marque { fitting roofs of the original 


jouses. The overhang front and rear was much wider, and is 
much more attractive if it has a “spring,” or gentle sweep, at 
the'eaves. In the old days, the enormous handhewn roof tim- 
bers were covered with huge hand-split shingles 30 inches long, 


8 inches wide, and 1 inch thick at the thi 

9 inches to the weather. For modern work, many roo 

— may poh way _ — cee Pdi we to 

so far as possible the effect of these shingles, if 

we do not wish to lose some of the charm of the desi ‘ 

Most of the modern Dutch colonial houses we see have the 

long dormer, and it will no doubt come as 
a surprise to know that these are an en- 








tirely present-day innovation. The origi 
houses, if they had dormers at all, had the 

‘ well-known colonial type of single-window 
dormers with very small wood parts and 
small pediments. These are still desirable, 
but it is quite true that the long dormer is 
less wasteful of desirable interior space, 
and it is not objectionable if well designed. 


strip of the gambrel roof is left at each 
side; it must be in scale with the buildin 

so as not to appear ponderously heavy, an 

the windows should agree with those of the 
rest of the house. Rather than too large a 
dormer, give up the gambrel-roof entirely, 
and build a simple two-story house. Oc- 
casionally an attempt is made to use a 
dormer cut down into the roof. These are 
usually bad in any architectural style, and 
perhaps more conspicuously so in the 
Dutch colonial, since the roof is one of its 
chief points of interest, focusing the at- 
tention on any outstanding features. 
Where the long dormer is used, there may 
be one at the front only, at the rear only 
or both. The roof of the long dormer shoul 

preferably be a continuation of the upper 
slope of the gambrel. For the single window 
dormers, the gable or “two-slope’’ roof is 





The pentroof, extending across the front 
of the house just above the*first story win- 


Within the Dutch colonial home quiet simplicity 
characterizes both background’and furnishings. 
This beautiful mantel is one which may be pur 








chased from standard millwork stocks 
’ yess ee BS! 


It must not be so large that only a thin | 
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An almost perfect example of the Dutch colonial type of construction 


dows, and curving up over the entrance, is characteristic. So, 
also, is the “stoep,’”” with benches at each side, at the front 


entrance. 


Another chief point of interest is the entrance. It is always 
one of the stately colonial doorways of dignified simplicity. 
Six-paneled or eight-paneled wooden doors are the best, 


and may be used alone or with side- 
lights or with both transom and side- 
lights. Excellent colonial entrances of right 
proportions are to be had in standard ma- 
terial. An added quaintness comes from 
having the two small upper panes in the 
door of glass, or from using a Dutch door, 
which someone has said was divided into 
halves that operate separately “‘to keep 
the dogs out and the children in.” An 
arched trellis over a simple doorway, or 
lattices in a simple square pattern filling 
in the sides of the “‘stoep’”’ are among the 
best ways of achieving an excellent and 
characteristic entrance inexpensively. . 

The windows of the Dutch colonial 
house, like those of other colonial types, 
should be of the small-paned kind, with 
white-painted wood muntins. Twelve- 
light windows are typical, two sashes of 
six panes each. Width and height should 
be proportioned about 7 to 10. The best 
effects are secured by using such windows 
singly, } per symmetrically, with shutters 
painted white on the first story and blinds 
painted green upstairs. The popular 
modern fashion of grouping windows is 
not inharmonious, however, if symmetry 
and balance are observed in their arrange- 
ment. Even casements are not objection- 
able, with the same proviso. With grouped 
windows or casements, of course, shutters 
are not correct. 

Early Dutch houses were usually of 


Corner china closets are most appropriate. In 

this charming interior the ivory woodwork is 

varied by mahogany for the built-in cabinet and 
for the handrail of the stairway 





stone, at least in part, because it was locally available. 
The gable ends were often of stone, with plaster front and 
rear walls; or perhaps the first story walls were all stone, 
framed up from the second floor and clapboarded. In those 
days, they used the mgterials that were most easily procured, 
and sometimes four or five kinds are (Continued on page 36 


























Let Us Have More Pansies 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


F there is one flower above another that is sure to bring a 
smile to the face of man, woman or child, it is the nsy. 
Poor Ophelia was demented when she said what she did 

about it, but she said the truth all the same, for the pansy does 
provoke thought, and pleasant thought at that. 

Everybody knows the pansy, but everybody doesn’t grow 
the pansy. Yet anyone who has a square foot of arable soi] 
enjoying an hour or two of the sun’s rays—in each twenty-four 
when the sun shines— can have the assured smile that the 
pansy brings. If he will take a little trouble, and then when he 
gets the pansies will be generous with them, he can have more 
smiles for himself and be responsible for many smiles on the 
faces of those upon whom the flowers have been bestowed. 


annuals, and the impression therefore prevails that it is an 
annual. Reference to that wonderful new book in which a 
great botanist and a greater plant lover dares to take cognizance 
of the cultivated plants which his lesser brethren too contin- 
ually despise, shows in its article on the violet family that the 
pansy is stated as an “annual or short-lived perennial.” I do 
not know how long it will live as a perennial, but I do know 
that in the year 1924 the most beautiful plants in the thousands 
in my en were several that were carried over winter and 
were therefore perennial for one year at least. I also know that 
it was the custom among the old English gardeners to propa- 
gate the pansy from cuttings and to carry specific varieties 
along from year to year in that fashion. For the purpose of 


In the seed catalogs one will find the pansy listed among the this article we can consider the pansy, (Continued on page 38 








Pansies with their smiling faces 
bring an air of friendliness to 
every garden whether it be large or 
small. Perfect types are dis- 
tinguished by their nearly round 
petals and their distinct eyes of 
contrasting color 


The tufted or bedding pansy shown 
at the right is a favorite flower for 
the perennial border or rock gar- 
den. This variety of the pansy 
family is more nearly permanent 
than the others and produces a 
profusion of bloom all summer 
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A Woodland Garden 


SHEBA HARGREAVES 


RS. J. F. FOLTZ, Sr., of Port- 
land, Oregon, a garden 
which is really a bit of natural 

woodland where the petted garden 
favorites are grown among the native 
wild things. This garden is unique in that it demonstrates the 
possibility of making rough wild land blossom like the rose and 
at the same time keep the woodland atmosphere. 

The position of this home site would be called somewhat 
trying by one who had no vision of its possibilities. The forma- 
tion of the ground is rather unusual; it is a steep hillside which 
shows clearly that at some remote time it was the rim of a 
small deep lake. The whole space devoted to this charming 
garden would not exceed an acre, with perhaps two-thirds of it 
standing almost on edge; the other third sloping very gently 
westward. At the time the house was built—about ten years 
ago—the site was a jungle of trees and underbrush such as is 
characteristic of Oregon wild lands. There were three or four 
groups of tall fir trees interspersed with cedars, and on the slope 
some noble dogwoods were tangled up with underbrush which 
was principally vine maple. 

Of course the tangle has been largely cleared away. Such 
wild shrubs as were allowed to remain and others which were 
introduced were skillfully pruned to give a natural appearance. 
The wild things were interspersed with carefully chosen shrubs 
such as lilacs, spirea, laurels and hardy plants which could be 
depended upon to round out the season’s bloom and to triumph 
over the rather precarious location. There is nowhere in thi 
garden a sense of crowding for the open spaces permit of groups 
of perennials which are effective only in isolation. For instance, 
in one be 5 there is a magnificent mass of Oriental poppies, sur- 
rounded by native brake, the tall summer fern which abounds 
on waste lands. 

Another effective bit is an immense dogwood tree of such 
low growth that it might properly be classed as a shrub, and 
a group of purple lilac bushes. The immense creamy blooms 
of the dogw blend most beautifully with the purple lilac 
clusters. In open spaces reached by the sun there are large 


In Which Native Plants 


and Shrubs Gain in Favor 


plantings of iris which flourish on the 
steep hillside without water or cultiva- 
tion. The hill is so steep in places that 
it has been necessary to make small 
terraces for ag: of cultivated 
plants, but this has been done so carefully that it gives the ap- 
pearance of being a natural formation. 

A steep winding path leads to this garden. It is so natural 
and so in keeping with the surroundings that few who pass on 
the highway below ever realize that there is a house with grounds 
above. In fact, a trespass notice was very reluctantly put up 
at the roadside to warn off intruders, who sometimes came up 
the path, thinking they had found an ideal place to picnic. The 

th is just like those found in the mountains, but to help a 
Fittle in making the ascent, small unobtrusive blocks of cement 
have been set at intervals where the grade is sharpest. They 
are set flush with the path, so do not give the appearance of 
steps. 

The path runs northeast up the hill. It is bordered on the 
west by luxuriant masses of Scotch broom, which is a glowin 
mass of yellow during its blooming season and a solid bank o 
rich dark green the rest of the year. East of the path the space 
is open for a short distance and here are massed great clumps of 

urple iris. The path winds among firs and cedars a little 
figher up and here the wild flowers have their habitat; the shade 
is too dense for cultivated plants, but all the native wild ferns 
and such delicate shade lovers as the meadow rues, spring queen 
and wild ginger run riot. There is also a large colony of dog- 
tooth violets, a wildflower that is rapidly disappearing from 
our woods. The bulbs, which have an underground stem about 
eight inches long, were painstakingly dug in the timber and 
transplanted in the garden. Wild plantings are really a happy 
solution for relieving the desolation and barenness under fir 
trees; it is next to impossible to secure a sward on account of 
the turpentine in the falling needles, but many wild things 
will grow there. 

In a semi-shady place under some dogwoods there is a curious 
natural pocket which holds great (Continued on page 87 


The house is framed with a wisteria vine whose gnarled trunk is a foot in diameter 
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Building An Interesting Fireplace 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


S the fireplace, in its most primitive forin, dates back almost to the begin- 
ning of history, we are building modern ones with both the old and new 
materials. This gives us a great variety in form, as well as making the fire- 

place one of the most interesting details of our homes. The hearthstone has always 
been considered the natural center of the home. So today, altho we may depend 
on other forms of heating, we still make it the greatest point of interest in our 
living rooms. When well constructed it can easily combine both the useful and 
artistic. Just because of its function in drawing mankind to shelter and family, 
the chimney, both inside and out, should have dignified treatment. 

While the first hearthstones were little more than rocks framing some corner 
or depression in a cave the fireplace has gradually developed both practically and 
artistically. The “draught” or flue was doubtless, at (Continued on page 40 














Primitive building materials 
are cleverly used in the rock 
fireplace shown at the top of 
this page. Such rough construc- 
tion is at once fitting and at- 
tractive in a room of this type 


Interesting bgickwork and fasci- 
nating cupboards are features of 
the fireplace just above. At the 
right, the tiled fireplace with 
its decorative mantel lends 
dignity to the living room 
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OME eight or ten years ago in a talk with a college pro- 
fessor who is also quite considerable of a father hhe put 
an odd question to me. “Which do you believe?’ he 

asked. “Do you think, when a child is whipped, it should be 
whipped in a hot and enthusiastic anger at its misdeeds, or 
in a cold and calm consideration of its best interests?”’ 

That was a queer question. I had never thought of this 
child-spanking idea in that way, and he did not put it as being 
related to his children or mine. He asked it more as an in- 
teresting psychological query, as an astronomer might ask, 
“Do you think the moon would look better with an edge of 
silk fringe or scalloped and hemmed?” I think I replied that 
a dad ought to wale his kid while he was good and mad, be- 
cause there is something cold-blooded in the idea of inflictin 
pain when you are yourself all comfortable and normal. I ao 
there seemed to me to be a sort of cold-blooded cruelty in that. 
But my professor friend said he thought a man should wait 
until he cooled off, because inflicting pain when one was red- 


Spare Which——The Rod or the Child? 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 





the spanking. She will, probably, always be more careful of 
her clothes, but she will not know why. In very small children 
a little judicious spanking, if it is really needed, is often a kind- 
ness. Punishment for an ill deed is usually a kindness unless 
it engenders hate, and a child is never so affectionate—if the 
child is normal—than after it has been spanked by the dear 
mamma it loves. Every mother knows this. 

In very small children—babies—“temper’’ is often cured by 
nothing except spanking. Sometimes a cold-water cure works, 
but not always. I mean in the cases where a small child begins 
to yell and won’t stop yelling. The child may have a pain, but 
you cure the pain and it still continues to yell bloody murder. 
Then a spanking takes the child’s mind off its yelling-track. 
That child needs something to divert its attention from yelling, 
and a spanking often does the trick. Sometimes peeling all the 
clothes off the child and putting it in cool water in a tub does 
the job, but that is the same thing, to all purposes—it is a shock. 

To the very small child a spanking is nothing but that—a 


hot mad was uncivilized and 
like unto a dog that bites you 
because you step on its tail, 
and not because it thinks 
biting you will improve your 
morals. 

Probably there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides, 
but it was certainly a new 
alant on the rod question and 
one I had not thought of be- 
fore. I mention it here mere- 
ly to show what a lot there is 
to this “Shall we s the 
rod or spare the child?” ques- 
tion when we once begin to 
consider it. Once we decide 
that it is best to wale the 
child we immediately open 
up a hundred other ques- 
tions, as “What is the best 
weapon to use—a piece of 
lead pipe, a feather or a small 
but lithe rawhide whip?” 
“Should we begin to whip 
before the child has cut its 
teeth and should we stop be- 
= the child is ninety years 
0 ?”” 

When I was a boy I was 
whipped now and then, and 
[ have turned out to be one 
of the noblest men in the 
country. It may be that my 
father whipped me once or 
twice, but I can’t remember 
that; I know that my mother 
whipped me several times. I 
cannot say that I remember 
having taken the whippings 
very seriously. The whip- 
pings a very young child re- 
ceives—a child up to about 








“That is the trouble with much of the 
‘moral suasion’ method of child control. It 
means breaking some mental or moral fibre 
that never heals. A few strokes of a snappy 
little rawhide across the legs or a little higher 
up never does that. There is a temporary 
smarting of the flesh and the boy says, ‘Gee! 
I don’t want much of that!’ and it is all over, 
but the moral suasionist, when he or she 
works it too hard, is merely another form of 
scold and whiner and is almost. inevitably 
disliked, not always openly and not always 
knowingly, but subconsciously. I prefer to 
be licked twice to being scolded once; a lick- 
ing makes the blood circulate, a scolding 
makes the spirit sour . . . I don’t believe in 
free and untrammeled whipping upon any 
and all occasions, but | do believe in whipping 
for serious offenses. Any law must have its 
punishment but that does not mean that it 
must be punish, punish, punish all day and 
every day . . . The less a child is whipped 
the more it profits when it must be whipped. 
The more dust there is on the rod the more 
impressive is the moment when the rod is 
taken down, the dust blown from it and 
father says, ‘Young man! Come with mel!’ ” 








shock. The pain is imma- 
terial. The child learns that 
when it does something it 
should not do the act is fol- 
lowed by an unpleasant shock 
and it is likely to reform. 
Certainly it is better not to 
spank a child if it can be 
avoided, but that is like say- 
ing it is better not to have a 
child that will put its fingers 
against a hot stove. Some 
children will, in spite of 
everything, put fingers against 
hot stoves—until they have 
the shock. Then they quit. 

Even as I have been 
writing this there has been a 
terrible tempest in a house 
nearby. Such a yelling and 
screaming! A year-and-a- 
half old got.in a tantrum at 
its elder brother or sister—] 
can see into the yard—and 
each moment it was getting 
worse. It was behaving bad- 
ly, and it was wrong. A few 
minutes ago its mother took 
it into the house, and I heard 
it being spanked. Now the 
little dear is out in the yard 
again as happy as a lark and 
as sweet as honey. I don’t 
believe that spanking has up- 
set the League of Nations or 
brought anybody to perdi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we 
were at a summer resort a 
few years ago and over across 
the back-fence was another 
family—several children and 
a mother with a temper like 


five years old, say—are not remembered at all, unless they are 
accompanied by some very great shock or fright. If, for ex- 
ample, a mother has always been very calm and ladylike and, 
when she sees the child needs a whipping, she gets wildly hys- 
terical and lets her hair fall around her face so that she looks 
like a mad witch, and then yells and rants around and finall 
has a fit and falls out of the third story window, the child wi 
feel that something is wrong, and that spank will be remem- 
bered. But if the child is merely yelling its head off from plain 
temper, and the mother takes that child and spanks it, the 
child will not remember the spank a week. The good may be 
done and a basic change in the child’s character effected, but 
the spank itself will be forgotten. We naturally forget un- 
pleasant t . Our minds are so constituted that they thrust 
the very unpleasant memories out—bury them under pleasant 
memories, 

A child who is invited to a party, and who has been dressed 
for it, and who has soiled her frock and been spanked. for it, 
will remember the pleasure had at the party and totally forget 
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a wild cat. She was everlastingly whipping and spatting and 
spanking and batting on the head, and it did no good at all. 
As the summer wore on the children grew more and more im- 
udent and rude to their mother, and she got so mad she lit 
into the father every time he poked his head above ground, 
and there was general Hail Columbia all day and every day. 
There was so much spank and whip around that lot that being 
ished wasn’t a pleasure any longer for anyone concerned. 

ven the children didn’t get any satisfaction out of it. It did 
not thrill them a bit; it was a mere bore to them. When whip- 

ing gets down to that level it passes out of our consideration— 
it is no longer a form of punishment; it is merely a hot time in 
the old town. 

I greatly doubt that the actual whipping, after a child is 
five, does much good to the child. To put jesting to one side, 
I doubt if any of the whippings I ever got did me anything but 

. They were not severe enough. I remember woe re 
ceived when I was , a big boy. I must have been eight or 
nine, possibly ten. My mother spanked me with a hair-brush, 
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an article that ranked with the slipper and the shingle in those 
days. I was such a big boy that she made me lie across her lap 
to be spanked, and the chair had arms on it, and we had a 
terrible time getting laid across the - so that business could 

on as pro . It was so funny that I laughed, and that 
irritated my mother and she became angry, and the anger took 
away her strength and the whole was a mighty poor excuse for 
the real thing. We lived on the third floor of a hotel without 
an elevator in those days and I remember that the next time 
I needed punishment my mother told me to go down to the 
lumber yard nearby and bring up a stick with which I was to 
be whipped. I came back with a slab half an inch thick, six 
inches wide and seven feet long. I considered that a joke, but 
my mother was so put out she wept about it, and we had to call 
that whipping off. From then on I was not whipped. 


OW, that sort of whipping does no good. When a law and 
its punishment gets to be a joke it has no effectiveness. 
My mother’s spankings and whippings were a failure because 
they were not strenuous enough. ff e had been a big strong 
woman with an arm like a butcher’s, and had whipped me now 
and then with a lithe and stinging strap I might be even nobler 
than I am and I might have received one vote on the 64th 
ballot at the Democratic Convention. I didn’t get any. 

On the other hand I knew a boy, one of my chums, who was 
whip so much and so strenuously that he almost became 
an addict. He almost felt neglected if a day passed without 
his regular whipping. In school he was dalened regularly, and 
at home he was whipped even more regularly, and he got so 
that he worried no more over being whipped than over being 
stung by a mosquito—and out there we had billions of mos- 
quitoes and they stung everybody all the time. I remember 
one day when we were early at school and we were rummaging 
in the school-room closet for chalk with which to draw an in- 
teresting portrait of our teacher on the blackboard, we 
found the rawhide whip on the top shelf of the closet. I drew 
away with fear, but this chum of mine got out his knife and cut 
the rawhide whip into pieces an inch long, and laid them to- 
gether so they looked like a complete and perfect whip. He 
said it would be a good joke on the teacher when she went to 
whip him that afternoon, for drawing her picture on the black- 
board, and tried to pick up what looked like a good whip and 
found it all in pieces. She whipped him that afternoon with a 
brass edged ruler, but it just to show how too much whip- 
ping cancels its own value. i ou whip too much it becomes, 

or the boy, a mere habit and les no corrective value; if you 
whip too lightly it does not bother the boy much, and it has no 
corrective value. 

Among my brothers and sisters, and there were eight of us, 
we were all whipped more or less, but never severely, and it 
never did us any harm. Of my own four children I spanked 
one, the eldest, quite a few times when she was a baby, usuall 
because she had a bad habit of refusing to be put in her cri 
and refusing to remain in the horizontal when put there. I 
never liked to spank her, and I got a nice sentimental mushy 
story called “The Day of the Spank” out of the experience. 
I read it aloud in public and the ladies weep. Looking back I 
think one reason the little girl behaved so badly at crib time 
must have been because we first “spoiled” her by giving in a 
number of times to her wish to be taken out of the crib. So we 
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were more to blame than she was, but the fact remained that 
she had te be cured of that bad habit, no matter how it came 
to be. To tell the honest truth I can’t remember whether the 
— cured her or she outgrew the non-sleep habit natur- 

y. I can’t remember that the three other chil have ever 
been spanked. Moving to the country here helped, I think 
quite a little. There has always been plenty of play space and 
a consequent occupation in play that needs no punishment, 
The children slept better in the cooler air, too. 

Small a, be more necessary in crowded flats 
and apartments than in larger homes with outdoor play spaces 
for the simple reason that what is “naughty” in a crowd 
home is not “naughty” where there is more room. All civiliza- 
tion shows just that; a city, with its crowded conditions, needs 
more laws than the country. A man may drive his automobile 
on a country road at a speed that would mean murder in a city, 
The one is a sanitary consumer of garbage on a farm (or 
may be) but the city does not and cannot allow the keeping of 
pigs. Here in Flushing a man may keep hens, if he keeps his 
coops and houses clean, but he may not keep roosters, for the 
very good reason that the crowing of roosters is a nuisance to 
his neighbors who want to sleep and must have sleep or lack 
health. Just so we find in these suburban towns of ours that 
the most spanking is done by those who have newly come from 
the city - eee They still have the habit acquired in 
crowded p: . 


| KNOW a woman—not my own mother, I’m glad to say— 
who used what was talked about as “moral suasion” in 
the old days. She had a boy who, as I knew then, loved her 
most dearly. She did not believe in whipping at all, and par- 
ticularly not in whipping this boy of hers because, forsooth! 
he was so “sensitive.’’ And he was sensitive, too—of mind. 
She found him at fault one day and said, “Edgar, I am so sorry 
ng have done this thing! You have almost broken my heart, 

or I did not think my boy would ever do a thing like this. 
Never do anything like it again; I would rather see you in your 
little coffin than hear that vou have done such a thing.” That 
changed that boy absolutely. 

“Tt’s all right,” he told me once. “I thought the world and 
_all of her once, but I care just about two cents for her now. 
‘In my little coffin!’ She’d rather see me in my little coffin than 
catch me telling a fool kid fib! Do you know what that means— 
‘in your little coffin?’ It means dead—dead and buried— 
chueked into a grave. And she meant it, too. For telling a 
kiddish fib! Rather see me dead!” 

That is the trouble with much of the “moral suasion” 
method of child control. It means breaking some mental or 
moral fibre that never heals. A few strokes of a snappy little 
rawhide across the legs or a little higher up never does that. 
There is a temporary smarting of the flesh and the boy says, 
“Geel I don’t want much of that!” and it is all over, but the 
moral suasionist, when he or she works it too hard, is merely 
another form of scold and whiner and is almost inevitably dis- 
liked, not always a arey and not always knowingly, but sub- 
consciously. I prefer to be licked twice to being scolded once; 
a licking makes the blood circulate, a scolding makes the 
spirit sour. 

I have four children who, I think, are as well behaved as 
any I know, altho most children are (Continued on page 43 





SPEAK THAT 


I used to know a flint-hearted old codger in a small Iowa town 
who was as guilty of murder as Loeb and Leopold. But he 
didn’t pay for his crime; nor suffer any loss of esteem in the 
community. He just worked his wife to death. 


Then he put a stone slab at the head of her grave on which 
was appropriately carved this immortal phrase, “Rest in Peace!”’ 

I remember her frail and wracked figure as she used to hurry 
about her work—much too strenuous for the herculean savage 
who ruled her destiny. She used to stumble sometimes, but she 
always hurried on toward her rest! And in all those years not 
one word of praise, not one tiny word of thanks ever issued 
from the raucous throat of him who drove her. 


_ A mother wrote me a letter the other day which has lingered 
in my mind ever since. She told about the long, hard struggle 
to win a home and clothe and educate her daughters. 


“But,” she added, a bit wistfully, I thought, “all has been 
because of the little words of 


of praise which have come! 


easy 
No matter how hard I work making a dress, when my girls say, 








WORD NOW 


‘Oh, mother, how truly wonderful!’ I am more than repaid. No 
matter how hard the day has been in the kitchen or garden, 
when husband or neighbors say, ‘How nice that is!" I just 
a up a bit ‘and all the load falls off. I think a little 
word like this is the most important secret of happiness!” 


This mother is right. Words are little bombs which may 
explode indefinitely. And, somehow, we seem to have a set 
desire eternally to use the wrong kind. We are still half savage 
and we continue to use the hard words far too generously. 


A soft word! A little word of appreciation! Ah, how fine it 
would be if we could but sprinkle them about each day! How 
many burdens grievous to be borne would be lifted from weary 
backs; how many care-lined faces would break into ripples of 
happiness; how many nerveless fingers would quicken and throb 
with a desire to do move! 

Speak that little word now! It will lift the clouds and stem 


the tides. It will surmount the insurmountable and how close 
it draws us together!—Editor. 
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Spicy-scented chrysanthemums come as a fitting climax to the flowers of summer 


Expert Advice on Chrysanthemum Culture 


LEE McCRAE 


OW long nave I been growing flowers?” She turned tome log. Names never really describe flowers, you know.” “Pretend 
with a puzzled smile. “Why I have always grown them! I ama customer! I have a new house, a newly plowed city lot, 
A garden was part of my heritage. But as we grow older and everything to learn about chrysanthemums!”’ I cried. 
and wiser we find in this as in other things, we must specialize— She smiled at me indulgently and began at the beginning: 


must intensify our culture. 
So, gradually, I found myself 





loving chrysanthemums more 
than other flowers. Then I 
married a man who loved 
them too, and we decided to 
make chrysanthemum grow- 
ing a business as well as a 
joy. That was only a few 
years ago, but now we have 
a large field of them in the 
San Gabriel Valley and this 
acre plot adjoining our home 
for display purposes here in 
Pasadena. Come, let me 
show you!” 

What a glorious acre it 
was under the sheen of that 
November morning! A vivid 
rainbow shattered across the 
brown soil! 

“These blooms are only 
samples, as it were,”’ she ex- 
plained. “Over eight hun- 
dred varieties must be 
crowded into this space, for 
it is here we take orders for 
eats for next spring’s de- 
livery, each customer having 
the delight of choosing from 
blooming plants exactly what 
he or she wants during the 
coming season—a very dif- 
ferent thing from selecting 











from names in a seed cata- 
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“Almost any soil will grow 
them. They are not at all 
articular; but to be at their 
t you should. give them 
earth that they can cling to; 
not too sandy, nor yet too 
light. 
“The time for setting out 
the baby plants depends, of 
course, on climate. A local 


‘catalog or dealer can best 


advise there. If you are se- 
lecting plants that have 
sprung up from old roots be 
sure to take little straight 
shoots, not lateral branches, 
as only such can be depended 
upon to bloom the first year. 
Chrysanthemums may be 
left two, three, even four 
years in one spot, but they 
should be renewed or re- 
planted each season as all 
show flowers are obtained 
from newly rooted plants 
that have been well cared for. 

“Use one clear stalk, not 
branched. Once a week 
would be sufficient for thoro 
watering, but twice a week 
is better, letting the over- 
head sprinkler spray them 
for from a half to one hour. 
The day after watering, the 
ground must (Cont. on p. 46 
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Lactarius deliciosus, an edihle mushroom, easily recognized by its orange color 


Is It a Toadstool or a Mushroom? . 
PROFESSOR C. T. GREGORY 


Agricultural Experiment Station. Lafayette. Indiana 


SEASON never passes that some one does not say to me, 
“How do you tell a mushroom from a toadstool? I like 
mushrooms but I am afraid to touch them for fear of 

getting a toadstool.” This is a good question but what these 
people want is some easy way to distinguish a mushroom. 
There is only one easy way to tell. Eat it, and if it is a toad- 
stool it will make you sick or possibly kill you. If it is a mush- 
room you will be fortunate in having had a good meal. Once 
in a while you read in the obituary notices of some one who 
has tried this method. 

A young man once said with much confidence, “I can always 
tell a mushroom because the skin peels from the cap whereas 
on a toadstool it will not.” We need but one illustration to 
refute this assertion. The deadliest of all toadstools, Amanita 
phalloides, acts like a mushroom in this 
respect. What a sorry thing it would 
be if people followed this young 
man’s advice. Wiseacres 
tell us that you can test 
a toadstool with a silver 
knife or spoon. Iam 
not certain just how 
this test is sup- 
posed to operate. 
Perhaps it is the 
icadstool that 
turns the 
knife dark or 
it may be the 
mushroom. 
However, it 
makes no dif- 
ference — the 
test is worth- 
less. Many 
are the simple 
tests that are 
recommend- 


ed. The mush- 
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room will not turn yellow when sprinkled with salt. It will not 
change color when broken. Those which exude a milky juice 
or are hot, acrid or bitter tasting must be avoided. These are 
some of the tests and they are not only worthless but positively 
dangerous. They give one a feeling of security whereas they 
can only lead us astray. 

But how, then, are we to tell a toadstool from a mushroom? 
First, let me clear away one mistaken notion. There is no 
such thing as a toadstool; all are mushrooms. True, some are 

isonous but this faet does not alter the external appearance 
in any way and to the inexperienced eye they are still mush- 
rooms. However, for want of better terms let us still call the 
edible forms, mushrooms, and the poisonous ones, toadstools. 

There are hundreds of different kinds of this great family of 
mushrooms. Many are good to eat, a few are poisonous, and 
the others are simply worthless. To describe all the good and 
bad forms would require volumes and to learn them, years of 

study. There are a few forms, 

however, that would grace 
any table and anyone 
having these few ip 
mind need not want 
for mushrooms at 
any Bcog except 
rhaps in the 
Yhad of winter. 
In general, 
mushrooms 
may be di 
vided into 
four great 
classes, the 
honey-comb 

or morell) 
class, the puff- 
ball class, 
the shelf- 





Agaricus campestris, a common edible . 
mushroom, has pink gills when young wes ir por 
that turn dark brown with age an 
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having an umbrella-like shape. This last class is by far the most dangerous 
since it contains the deadly poisonous forms. 

Most of the members of this umbrella group have a stem supporting a 
saucer-like cap or pileus. Sometimes the umbrella is blown inside out making 
the cap look more like a ribbed cornucopia set on a stem. A few forms have 
no stem but are attached by one side of the umbrella top. On the underside of 
the cap there are usually a large number of pendant plates radiating from the 
point where the stem is attached. Some members of this group have caps 
whose lower surface is filled with tiny pores like a fine sieve. The plates are 
known as gills and most of our good mushrooms belong to this group of gill- 
fungi, as they are called. Those with pores are known as polypores. 

Odd as it may seem, the stem of a mushroom is of great importance as a 
distinguishing mark. In the first place our most poisonous toadstools have 
at the base of the stem a structure known as a volva. It may take the form 
of a cup or a sheath giving it the name of “death-cup.’’ Sometimes, however, 
the volva may only be a sharp swelling having a distinct rim encircling the 
stem at the top of the swelling. Certain mushrooms have a fleshy ring or 
annulus encircling the stem just beneath the cap and still others have perfectly 
straight smooth stems completedly devoid of annulus or volva. 

Hidden away on the surface of the gills or lining the walls of the pores are 
tiny dust-like seeds or spores of these mushrooms. Just as the dandelion 
spreads itself so lavishly over our fields and lawns by its wind-borne seeds so 
these spores of the mushrooms are caught by the gentlest breezes and borne 
to new places where mushrooms may grow. If the cap of one of these fungi 
is laid downward on a piece of paper the great number of spores collected will 
tint the paper some color eed ed m.- to the kind of mushroom used. This spore 
color is perhaps the most important single character to guide the amateur. 
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Indeed, we might 
say to the mush- 
room lover who asks 
for an easy guide, 
“Determine the col- 
or of the spores. If 
they are purple- 
brown eat the 
mushroom, but if 
any other color 
throw it away.’’ 
However, such a 
rule would rob us 
of some fine natural 
delicacies and it is 
better to keep this 
spore color in mind 
as one valuable 


Beware of Amanita 

phalloides, the deadliest 

of all toadstools, which 

is shown below. The 

volva and annulus are 

splendialy shown in this 
picture 
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The Morells shown to 
the left are delicious 
mushrooms which are to 
be found only in the 
early spring. Above is 
Lepiota proceria, an- 
other edible type 


guide to safety. The 
different spore col- 
ors found in mush- 
rooms and toad- 
stools are white, 
ochre or brown, 
pink, purple-brown, 
and black. Very 
slight tinges of pink 
or lilac or cream 
color in the white 
must be classed as 
white. As a final 
precaution let me 
say that the color of 
the gills is no guide 
to the color of the 
spores. 

The most dangerous of all toadstools are the Amanitas. Their poison is 
deadly and it is only with extreme difficulty that it can be counteracted. To 
eat even a small piece of these toadstools is almost sure death unless a physician 
is called immediately. 

We must shun these deadly little plants, but how shall we know them? In 
the first place the volva at the base of the stem is the mark of distinction of the 
Amanitas. In some cases this volva may be only a swelling with anirregularly 
torn skin encircling the stem at the top of the swelling. These torn places are 
the remnants of the universal veil or skin that enclosed the young toadstool. 
Sometimes this veil breaks at a higher point leaving a deep fleshy cup from 


«..which. the stem arises. The spores are white. The cap may be white or have 


various bright colors but at the same time it must be pointed out that all 
bright-colored mushrooms are not Amanitas. As the cap tears its way thru 
the universal veil, pieces of the veil may remain adhering to the cap as flecks 
or scab of white skin scattered here and there. All the Amanitas are furnished 
with the annulus. 

Amanita verna, the “destroying angel,’’ has a most graceful and innocent 
appearance. It is pure white with a smooth cap and a long slender stem. Its 
volva is a clasping type of cup. Amanita phalloides, ‘the deadly agaric,’’ may 
have a smooth cap but it is more often dotted with the white scabs. The color 
of the cap may be white, greenish, yellow or even a dark umber. The volva is 
usually a large and prominent cup but sometimes it assumes the circumcissile 
form; that is, the universal veil torn loose close to stem leaving merely the 
bottom of the cup. The annulus is a large drooping ring. 

Amanita Caesarea is a strikingly handsome thing with its smooth orange 
yellow cap, steam and gills contrasting sharply with large white volva. This 
is known as the “royal agaric’’ and was said to (Continued on page 34 





Wayside, the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne, is a rambling house of generous proportions 





Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Wayside 


HAD just come from the Concord School of Philosophy 

which Louisa M. Alcott financed for her visionary father 

and which is located in the woods in the rear of her Orchard 
House. As I passed up the old Lexington Road, I was greatly 
intrigued by a path leading up the steep side of the_hill. 

I am glad that I followed this path for part way up the hill, 
I found a granite boulder on which had been placed a bronze 
tablet. On the tablet I read these words: ‘“This tablet placed 
at the centennial exercises July 4, 1904, commemorates Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. He trod daily this path to the hill ‘to 
formulate, as he paced to and fro upon its summit, his marvelous 
romances.” No admirer of the works of the great romancer 
could read those words and fail to climb the path to the summit 
of the hill. For upwards of an hour, I played at the “pacing to 
and fro.” I fancied that I could see Hawthorne there in the 
early sunlight of the day, his hands clasped behind him, his 
coat-tails catching the wind, a troubled expression upon his 


handsome face. I could understand some of the problems which: 


struggled within him for expression and understanding always 
breed a great sympathy. No one could know Hawthorne and 
not love him, but few indeed ever knew him. 


VBITING the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne is a perplexing 
undertaking for the reporter. Hawthorne lived in so many 
different houses during his lifetime, and each house played 
such an important part in the unfolding of his career that one 
hardly knows which place to select as being typical of the man 
and of his temperament, 
There are three or four houses in Salem, including his birth- 
move where he lived at different stages of his career, and in 
alem, Hawthorne first tasted the joy of fame and success. 
Here he wrote the romances selected by competent critics as 
the best he produced. Among them are “The House of the 
Seven Gables.” “The Scarlet Letter” and numerous shorter 
pieces. 
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Then, again, in western Massachusetts at Lenox, he occu- 
_ a small red wooden house near the Stockbridge Bowl. 
ere he produced his “Wonder Book”’ and ““Tanglewood Tales” 
=< — out the first part of “The House of the Seven 
ables.” 

But it is in Concord that I seemed to find more of the per- 
sonality of the man and the environment which so remarkably 
expresses him. For a time he lived at the Old Manse. Indeed 
it was in this house where he came shortly after his marriage, 
that he really began his literary career. While there, he pro- 
duced his justly famous “Mosses From an Old Manse” and 
— other literary activities, among them the editing of a 
iterary periodical which he and some of his friends had under- 
taken. The Old Manse had been the home of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s grandfather. The old clergyman lived in the house 
when the battle was fought where was fired “the shot heard 
’round the world.” The old gentleman watched the progress 
of the battle from his study window, the bridge being not more 
than one hundred and fifty yards from the house. Hawthorne 
the man, is revealed, I believe, as fully in ““Mosses From an Old 
Manse” as in anything else he ever wrote. It contains flashes 
of his genius, and hints of the heights to which he was to rise, 
on almost every page. t 

Hawthorne was, above all else, the slave of his imagination. 
He had much rather muse upon the effect of environment upon 
a given set of characters and probe the development of these 
rm Bg than to engage in the heat and tumble of active life 

As I sat under a tree on the summit of the great ridge tower- 
ing above Wayside, his home for the last few of his life, 
I reread again this instance which he recounts in his sketch on 
the Old Manse and which gives an admirable index to his own 
mental processes. Hawthorne is describing the the 
two British soldiers killed at Concord Bridge: oe 

“Lowell, the poet, as we were once standing over this grave, 
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told me a tradition in reference to one of the inhabitants below. 
The story has something deeply impressive, tho its circum- 
stances cannot altogether be reconciled with probability. A 
youth in the service of the clergyman happened to be chop- 
ping wood that April morning at the back door of the manse; 
and when the noise of battle rang from 

side to side of the bridge, he hastened 
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charm for me had men never fought and died there.’’ 

He goes on to describe the field intervening between the 
Manse and the battle grounds and mentions in some detail the 
Indian arrow-heads which are to be found there, speculating 
on the Indian village which once was there. And then he says: 

“It can hardly be told whether it is a 
joy or a pain, after such a momentary 





across the intervening field to see what 
might be going forward . . . . The tra- 
dition says that the lad now left his task 
and hurried to the battlefield with the 
ax still in his hand. The British had by 
this time retreated; the Americans were 
in pursuit, and the late scene of strife 
was thus deserted by both parties. Two 
soldiers lay on the ground; one was a 
corpse, but as the young New Englander 
drew nigh, the other Briton raised him- 
self painfully upon his hands and knees 
and gave a ghastly stare into his face. 
The boy—it must have been a nervous 
impulse, without purpose, without 
thought, and betokening a sensitive 
and impressible nature rather than a 
hardened one—the boy uplifted his ax 
and dealt the wounded soldier a fierce 
and fatal blow upon the head. I could 
wish that the grave might be opened 





vision, to gaze around in the broad day- 
light of reality and see stone fences, 
white houses, potato-fields and men 
doggedly hoeing in their shirt-sleeves 
and home-spun pantaloons. But this 
is nonsense. The Old Manse is better 
than a thousand wigwams.”’ Thus we 
see the romancer coming back to reality 
and bowing before it. 

Hawthorne, because of his vivid and 
all-controlling imagination, readily 
clothed every object within sight with 
the mystic forms of romance. We find 
him discussing the orchard in this fash- 
ion: “An orchard has a relation to man- 
kind, and readily connects itself with 
matters of the heart. The trees possess 
a domestic character; they have lost 
the wild nature of their forest-kindred, 
and have grown humanized by receiving 
the care of man as well as by contribu- 








for I would fain know whether either of 
the skeleton-soldiers has the mark of an 
ax in his skull. 

“The story comes home to me like 
truth. Oftentimes as an intellectual 
and moral exercise, I have sought to follow that poor youth 
thru his subsequent career, and observe how his soul was tor- 
tured by the blood-stain, contracted, as it had been, before the 
long custom of war had robbed human life of its sanctity, and 
while it still seemed murderous to slay a brother-man. This 
one circumstance has borne more fruit for me than all that history 
tells us of the fight. 

“Many strangers come in the summer-time to view the battle- 
ground. For my own part, I have never found my imagination 
much excited by this or any other scene of historic celebrity, 
nor would the placid margin of the river have lost any of its 


A granite boulder marks the 
Hawthorne often tr 


ting to his wants. There is so much in- 
dividuality of character, too, among 
apple trees that it gives them an addi- 
tional claim to be the objects of human 
interest. One is harsh and crabbed in 
its manifestations; another gives us fruit as mild as charity. 
One is churlish and illiberal, evidently grudging the few apples 
that it bears; another exhausts itself in free-hearted benevo- 
lence. The variety of grotesque shapes into which apple trees 
contort themselves has its effect on those who get acquainted 
with them: they stretch out their crooked branches and take 
such hold of the imagination that we remember them as 
humorists and odd fellows. And what is more melancholy than 
the old apple trees that linger about the spot where once stood 
a homestead, but where there is now only a ruined chimney 
rising out of the grassy and weed- (Continued on page 28 


ath which 


Another view of Wayside. Note the study at the top of the house where Hawthorne did much of his work 


















































Landscaping the Irregular Lot 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Wherein Problems of Planting the 
Long, Narrow Lot are Solved 


the house. The service area and 
automobile turn have been syc- 
cessfully blotted out from the 
view of the passerby by red- 


OR this month’s landscapin 

problem we have a plot o 

ground of not unusual shape 
—in fact, one which occurs quite 





frequently, especially in cities, 


and sometimes in the smaller towns. It is always difficult to 
know just what to do with such an extremely awkward-shaped 
plot, and yet, if properly handled and given thoro study before 
one even builds the house, bringing every unit into its proper 
relationship with every other unit, it can indeed be made just 
as attractive and productive as a piece of property of greater 


pretentions and better proportions. 


Of course the principal problem is to get the different units— 
service, garage area, flower garden, vegetable garden, if one is 
needed, and the area occupied by the house—all in harmony 


with one another, giving each unit 
its proper place in the plan and its 
correct emphasis and relationship. 

This plot of land described here 
has a width of ninety feet and is 
three hundr<d feet deep, an extremely 
deep lot. This extreme depth made 
it possible to locate the house a 
distance from the street, thus making 
an attractive lawn in the front of the 
house possible. Then by placing the 
house on one side of the lot, the 
service area and automobile turn 
and could be located on the 
service side of the house. Of the two 
areas left in this problem, the flower 
garden and the vegetable garden, it 
is just a question of the owner’s 
taste as to which should predominate. 
In this case the owners were inter- 
ested in vegetables, so hence the 
large vegetable garden. 

As soon as the skeleton plan had 
been worked out, the next thing to 
do was to establish the different 
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stemmed dogwoods and vibur- 


nums. As there was no rear entrance at the back of the 
property it was found necessary to connect the vegetable 
garden and service area so that teams for plowing might have 
easy access. Accordingly a narrow driveway was built on the 
west property line connecting these two areas, a lattice fence 
marking the boundary line. 

Having disposed of the lawn and service area, we now come 
to the real heart of the problem—the garden. 

The garden has a rather formal outline bordered by flowering 
shrubs with roses at the entrance to the —— garden, 


flanked on either side by mockorange 
and highbush cranberry faced with 
spiraea. The deutzias are used to 
border the small area connecting the 
terrace of the house with the garden 
proper. The central feature of the 
pe is the north wall of the 
garage which lies on the main 
axis of the vegetable garden. 
There are any number of possibilities 
for the wall of the garage, a very 
simple wall fountaim, an arbor, or 
just a very simple fow seat. This 
feature, of necessity, would depend 
upon the amount of money one 
wished to invest in it. A large maple 
has been planted tishade the terrace 
and a small portion of the lawn and 
crab apple trees at either of the far 
corners of the garden add their note 
of cheerfulness and color to the 
— in the springtime. If it is 
esired, perennials may be used at 
the rounded ends of the garden, but 
this is just a matter of choice. Spring 


areas with the proper garden orna- rs bulbs may be used freely with the 
ment and planting. Ronee a) shrubbery. Even without the added 
It was thought best to make the attraction of flowers, this can be 
lawn in the front of the house in- a made a very charming area. 
formal in character. The automobile Pee os T ee=5 From this area one is led down the 
drive serves as a walk, thus doing re thas crentenry ses en walk to the vegetable garden. 
away with the necessity of breakin P on e vista down this walk is closed 
the lawn with two paved areas an “a by the garden, which is backed by 
the drive was brought in to the left se tall Bolleana poplars. As one steps 
of the house and swung around so . from the garden to the vegetable gar- 
that the garage and service areas cama: den, he comes upon a small paved 
could be entirely shielded and cut off ' =yeon ° area. We have suggested a bird b bath 
from view from the street, by proper  ¢ for the central feature, but any num- 
planting. The front lawn has been ber of things could be used, sun dial, 
planted on both property lines with dedcust singe or a gazing globe. The paving is 
rivet hedge, one which requires flat crannied stones, affording space 
ittle attention. At either corner, for the planting of thyme, creeping 
near the street, a couple of red . a  phlox and the sediums. 
maples were planted on one side and ae Groend jumper The walks of the vegetable garden 
a European beech on the other, while are of turf. There has been no at- 
flanking either side of the driveway, vt tempt to lay out the vegetable beds, 
there are two Colorado blue spruces, on Open town as this is purely a matter of indi- 
all of which add their note of color to vidual taste and choice. However, 
the landscape thruout the autumn a at the rear of the en, it has been 
and winter. At the southwest corner ° eine that these two beds be 
of the house’ another Colorado blue z pg Rigg devoted to annuals for cutting pur- 
faa was planted, toning in with poses. If one wished, the entire 
the gray of the house and the dwarf a = ae center walk could be bordered by 
evergreens used at the base of the 4 ; flowers, peonies and iris, or another 
house. The terrace at the front door J ibility would be a low lattice 
is also edged with low evergreens. we eel ence used as a grape arbor, lining 
Dashes of color might be added by CANDICAPE ARCHITECTS ¢ both sides of the walk. The entire 
planting geraniums among the ever- vegetable garden is bordered by 
greens for color during the summer berry bushes of various kinds. 
months, and spring bulbs, tulips, : 3 ; ; In buying a piece of property with 
narcissus and scillas for color during Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the the urpose of building a home upon 


the early spring season. The one big 
elm, planted at the left of the house, 
near the entrance, adds dignity to 
the lawn and spreads its lofty 
branches in a protecting manner over 


18 


above plan to anyone who is interested. A ate 

charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise be glad 

to answer any question by letter which you may care 

to ask concerning this plan. This service is free to all 

subscribers, but he cannot make individual plans 
on this basis 


it, the very wisest thing one can do 18 
to have an ‘ideal in view, towards 
which to work. This means a land- 
scape plan. The actual work may. 
be gradually completed. .. « 4 
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A small house you 


can afford to build 
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Designed by George W. Repp, Architect 


Face Brick Is Used in This Typical Cottage 


L. PORTER MOORE 
President, Home Owners’ Service Institute, Inc. 


T is easy to understand the western-bungalow, but to design 
one of good proportions and balance, with its frank plain- 
ness in details so handled as to produce a pleasing and 

attractive ensemble, is something of an art—originating in the 
West. So I have — to a young Mid-Western architect 
for such a bungalow design, susceptible of use in all parts of the 
country, and here it is. 

George W. Repp, its designer, has had literally thousands of 
homeseekers come to him annually. He has pored over and 
studied house plans submitted by hundreds of architects and 
draftsmen. He knows what many of us—prospective home 
builders—really are looking for. This Western type of bunga- 
low + Repp is one of his 
very best designs, I believe. 

Altho the picture shows this 
bungalow on a level site, it cart 
would be suitable for a lot that ru | ie ae 
slopes toward the rear, as cer- a 
tain adjustments can be made 
at the back entrance to permit 
this. In every respect the 
bungalow is designed for econ- 
omy in construction. Without 
po into its plain lines 5 
and with no added expense to ores 
the builder, Mr. Repp has 
made use of his knowledge of 
various methods of laying u 
the colorful face brick wall 
surfaces so as to lend delicacy 
and charm to the details and 
design in the neat bungalow. 

The American manufacturer 
of face brick has far outstripped the rest of the world in wide 
range of color tones and textures he offers. In consequence, 
the prospective home builder has before him the possibility of 
giving to the exterior wall surface an enduring color scheme 
of monochrome uniformity or polychrome blending, as his 
taste may dictate. The whole sweep of color, in smooth or 
rough textures, is at his command from the pure severe tones 
of pearl grays or creams, thru buff, golden and bronze tints 
to the descending scale of reds, down to purples, maroons, and 
even gun metal blacks. 

Brick has unique characteristics of plasticity. The size and 
form.of brick not only offer pleasing proportions to the eye but 
easily lend themselves to the skill of the architect and masgn 
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Mr. Moore will be glad to furnish additional information 
this house or these plans — request. Address 
Mr. Moore, care of Better Homes andGa » 


craftsman alike; and either their uniformity or variety of 
texture and color affords the utmost possibilities. The question 
of brick bonding—the overlapping of the brick, one upon the 
other—is highly important because it involves depth and width 
of the bond, the arrangement and placing of the brick and also 
the use of colored cement mortar. 

Then the brick themselves, hardened and matured in fire, 
submit to the heaviest pressures, from 6,000 to 12,000 pounds 
to the square inch, as well as resist both the attacks of flame 
and the corrosions of time. The archiological excavator finds 
evidence that brick were used thousands of years before the 
earliest recorded date of history, as given on a brick tablet of 
the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
3800 B. C., founder of the 
Chaldean Empire. 

Many home. builders would 
like to use face brick, but re- 
gard it as too expensive. The 
fact that its structural dura- 
Livine Room feace bility and artistic beauty create 
tina te. - economic advantages that save 

the owner money, and that in 
‘the end often actually reduce 
the cost of a brick home is not 

| always taken into considera- 
Qn tion. Items entering into such 

reduction include (1) main- 
tenance or upkeep, (2) depreci- 
ation, (3) fire safety and lower 
insurance rates, and (4) com- 
fort, with resulting advantage 
to health. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
two sets of costs always enter into home owning; first, the 
initial cost of the dwelling, and, second, depreciation and 
upkeep. On an average a brick house costs from a twentieth 
to a tenth more than some less substantial dwellings. A 
praisal engineers have figured that a brick house ordinarily 
shows no depreciation for the first five years, and that after 
that period it depreciates at the average rate of only one per- 
cent per year. 

Brick has equal value for the poor man’s cottage or the rich 
man’s mansion, and is as adaptable to bungalow construction 
- it is to the three or more story stately Georgian Colonial 

ome. ’ 

In the preparation of this series not 
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MEAL for fifty or one hundred people 
is quite a different problem from a 


woman who finds she must serve a club 

luncheon or church supper has a real job 

involving institutional cookery questions. Of course. the making 
of any menu is influenced by the season of the year, the type of 
people to be served, the equipment available, and the limita- 
tions of price. 

Every woman has her pet recipes that she would rather use 
than risk new ones at such a time. But she should remember 
that some recipes that are splendid for a small group of people 
are quite impossible for a large group. Every menu to be 
served to a large number of people should be put to these tests: 
Can the food be pre ahead of time to prevent a last- 
minute rush? Is the food easily served? Will the food be at its 
best when it reaches the guests? For example, a broiled steak 
must be served at once, but a Swiss steak is prepared early and 
may be kept in good serving condition for a couple of hours or 
more. Also, creamed meat or vegetables served in timbales or 
other cases must be served at . 
once to prevent soaking the 


Club Luncheons and Church Suppers 


BETH BAILEY McLEAN 


Helpful Suggestions for 
family meal for four or five. The Serving In Quantity 


all the ingredients into a kettle and let 
simmer four hours or until the mixture is 
cooked down enough to be served without 
running over the plate. 

Other suitable combination dishes are: 
creamed potatoes with mI cooked ham; creamed maca- 
roni with dried beef; spaghetti, ground meat, tomatoes and 

; creamed veal, green pepper, pimento and peas on toast; 


lushing Bunny. 
- Blushing Bunny 


3 pounds of American cheese _- of cooked tomatoes 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter t. Mustard 
¥% cupful of flour Pepper 


Melt the butter and cheese over hot water. Strain the tomato, 
heat and thicken with the flour mixed with a little cold water. 
Add seasonings. Just before serving, combine the cheese and 
tomato mixtures and serve on toast or salt wafers. 

With all of these main dishes one should serve a sour pickle 
or tart relish, bread or rolls, a beverage, and a simple descert 
to complete the menu. Simple things attractively served are al- 
ways much more desirable elaborate dishes messily served. 

A good combination dish 
for a summer or fall lunch- 




















These are given on 46 of this issue for your convenience. 

In case of doubt, it is wise to experiment a little to determine 
the measures of food to be served each person and from that 
work out the exact amount needed. The servings suggested 
here vary with the menu, the type of people served, the time 
of day, etc. This is evident in comparing serving creamed 
chicken on biscuit at a Rotary club luncheon or creamed chick- 
en in timbales at an afternoon bridge party. In the same way, 
the quantity of cream needed for the two affairs varies. It pays 
to standardize the size of servings and to test a strange recipe 
for the number of such servings. 

me | group of women serving a series of meals should keep a 
record for future reference. This record should give the follow- 
ing information: Date, chairman, to whom served, number 
served, charge per plate, cash receipts, cost, profit; menu, 
amounts bought and any corrections, remarks. 

Many clubs limit the number of dishes served to one main 
dish and dessert. For such a menu, a combination dish is 
desirable, as the following: 


(Amount to serve 30 women 
Pewee de fon To . wo-pound ans of kidney beans 
4 pounds of onions Salt. 5 BS exgdel of bother 
Fry the onion in butter until brown, then remove from the 


. fat, add the ground‘meat and cook until crisp and brown. Put 
20 





cases. A oom. e is - is Ly mon ow on 
most attractive when served the p of a club house 
as it comes from the oven, Tested Church Supper Menus sandwich. For example, 
but for a large up of I 0 take a slice of toast, a leaf 
people, a cheese fondue made A seventy-five cent menu for75 A sixty-five cent menu for 75 of lettuce, a slice of cold 
with a foundation of crumbs Guests suests meat, salad dressing, and 
or a baked rarebit stands the eked ham _Hecsllaped potatoes = Suisoctenh Baked potatoes crisp bacon, put on top of 
. - pees Buttered carrots ° 4 A 
test of the prolonged period Mustard ee: Calc dw with glmentecs this a second slice of but- 
of se . Another problem ; Rolls tered toast and top all with 
of serving pro! Vegetable gelatine salad , Pp al \ 
in se een sienee Pineapple rice | Bavarian cream — a “ of tomato or a pickle 
or any other creamed dish is che and a spoonful of salad 
to keep it hot without burn- m ad dressing. The cheese cl 
ing. Such food must be kept A fifty cent —_ ean re cpamiarten °° aioli is made by sa 
Is aste My Baked wi ressing Baked teu > ; . 
rovitable "More ‘than pa Schone copies Sues — as bread on ‘hot ” aed am, 
church supper has been quite rE Coffee Pumpkin pie spread on a little mustesc, 
i by burned creamed y Coffee add a slice of tomato, a 
—- So it is that creamed - ll chia taiiaate vi couple of pieces of crisp 
chicken in cream puff cases serwonene A sixty cent menu for 50 guests bacon, and a leaf of lettuce. 
may be nicely served with Grape fruit and orange cocktail Veal gelatine salad on lettuce Pour over this some French 
4 Creamed in cream cases tatoes in cream i ; 
Bat should be avoided if | Pudi PySoy, ——_«Pamror bench ici pan Po dg 
: Carrot a4 salad Rolls Coffee ~ 
we by a lack of en al fie nieens iat aii ieee. eit ’ a woe — com- 
either. sauce ination sandwiches require 
The amount to buy and vil last minute preparation and 
the actual cost per serving A fifty cent menu for 50 guests are not easily eaten from a 
are perhaps the biggest prob- Chicken salad sandwich late held on the lap. 
lems to the average woman. an” *R, Don't embarrass your 
She is more likely to overbuy Hawaiian cream cake guests by offering them a 
‘than underbuy—and there Coffee club house sandwich, a 
= the profit. There are a knife and fork and a cup of 
ew standard servings that coffee at a “lap” luncheon. 
every woman should know. It is too t a feat to 


expect anyone to master, so’do not attempt it. 

The plan in many clubs is to serve a sage abo for a set price, 
the profits to be used for social service work, new equipment, 
or the like. Such menus must be planned with close attention 
to cost. A rag, fin to fifty percent profit is to be expected 
if the committee does not have outside help. Such menus vary 
in elaborateness depending on the price of the luncheon, but 
originality of menu is a decided asset. The menus given in the 
box on this page have been successfully served at a profit. 

The church supper offers a few new problems, the greatest of 
which is good advertising. First decide on a popular menu at a 
popular price, then use “catchy” posters to play up the menu 
and sell the tickets. Too often a church supper does not pay. 
Many times when the supper is all over the weary committee 
agree that they would have made more if each member had 
given a dollar instead of donating food, working hard and 
making but a small profit. 

In many churches where the kitchen equipment is mee 
the food is bought in quantity and wholesale prices and 
pre at the church. Soliciting food is an unpleasant task | 
and the variation in product as to quality and quantity makes | 
this plan undesirable if it can possibly be avoided. The menus | 

sted here are all easily prepared in large quantity, the 
food is easily served, the menus are good sellers, and the price 
quoted will give a fair profit in most (Continued on page 46 
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In quality, Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware satisfies the 
wealthiest. In cost it satis- 
fies the owner of the simplest 


cottage. 


That is a rare tribute to 
Kohler Ware. It is a fortu- 
nate thing for the family of 
average means. There are not 
many lines in which the best 
is within the reach of all. 


A visit to your plumber will 
rove to you that a Kohler 
Built-in bath —the beautiful 
tub-pictured above—can be 
ours for a very reasonable 
investment, with magnificent 
returns in comfort, con- 
venience, and pride. 






Beauty, quality—not costliness 


Other Kohler fixtures for 
bathrooms, kitchens, and laun- 
dries offer the same advan- 

of moderate cost and the 
finest quality that can be made. 


That quality has a mark which 
you should know—the name 
‘*Kohler,”’ unobtrusively fused 
into the durable, snowy en- 
amel for which Kohler Ware 


has been famous for the better 
part of half a century. 


Look for that mark whenever 
look at plumbing fixtures. 
hy not have the best when 
the same money will buy it? 
. ...+ We have an interesting 
booklet about Kohler Ware. 
May we send you a copy? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL 


+ Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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The Gentle Art of Draping 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


inharmonious coloring should so often be selected! As a 
matter of fact, actual parsimony frequently governs the pur- 
chase of shades, even when prodigality has ruled in the case of 
‘far less important elements. And shades are really far too 
conspicuous to be thus neglected. 

As a general rule, shades should either harmonize with or 
exactly match the exterior coloring of a house, but they should 
equally respond to the color schemes prevailing indoors. That 


RAPING is an art today; a very gentle art—tho, perhaps, 
it might be better termed a science! It is, indeed, some- 
thing which ought to be most assiduously studied by 

everyone to whom interior decorating is either a pursuit or 
privilege; for by the aid of expert draping, even a very com- 
monplace home interior can acquire a delightfully decorative 
atmosphere. 

Before inaugurating any scheme of window draping, it is 


necessary to decide whether or not shades are to be employed, 
since, in the absence of shades, draperies of closely woven 
fabric equipped with pull cords are usually required to assure 
proper night time privacy. Shades, however, are still consid- 
ered indispensable by the majority of homemakers: and that 
being true, the wonder is that shades of inferior quality and 


og to the use of double faced shades or of two sets of shades. 
Vith either plan, the exterior coloring should, of course, be 
uniform thruout with the inner side varied to meet the special 
demands of each room, or else sufficiently neutral to blend well 
with all the color schemes employed within the house. 

From a practical standpoint, shades of excessively dark color 





At top of page, ager of deep 
cream grenadine edged with 
narrow fringes of aid fall only 
to the sill. The straight-hang- 
ing draperies which extend to 
the floor are fashioned of linen- 
colored cretonne patterned in 
subdued rose, blue, green and 
gold color 





Fuchsia-colored taffeta edged 
with self-colored fringe would be 
attractive for the tied-back over- 
draperies at left, topped by a 
lambrequin of patterned linen 
in fuchsia, green, gold and blue. 
The frilled glass curtains might 
be of ivory net 


At right, from a _ moulded 
cornice board painted to an odd 
bluish green, curtains of linen 
fall to the floor. The linen is 
of old ead ground, — the 
_ quaint de developed in 
henna, old I Slue, dull orange 
and green. The glass curtains 
are of gold gauze 
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t to be avoided, for they reflect so 
little light that the cost of artificial 
illumination is relatively high when a 
number of dark window shades are closely 
drawn after nightfall. Even to leave the 
lower sash uncovered does not help: 
room light passes out thru the uno 
stru window glass and the windows 
show as masses of black in contrast with 
the lighted walls. Both artistically and 
econorfically, then, semi - translucent 
shades of fairly light hue are to be com- 
mended. 

With the all — = aaa ap- 

ntly more ular y than ever 
nor aaa Of white or ivory-colo 
English chintz, highly glazed and fairly 
ablaze with floral pattern, are increas- 
ingly seen. They are so charming in 
themselves and so essentially decorative 
that they call for window draperies of the 
very simplest character. Straight-hang- 
ing, sill length draperies of net, banded 
at the bottom with deep fringe, are effec- 
tively used, as are little tied back cur- 
tains of dotted Swiss, much beruffled. 
Softly dra marquisette, scrim and 
voile are all equally appropriate. 

In any window treatment created thus 
by gay-hued window shades and semi- 
sheer glass curtains, overdraperies are 
wholly superfluous; but, in the a 
room, they are absolutely essential to the 
properly balanced development of the 
chosen color scheme. Overdraperies 
agreeably echo the dominant note of ru 
and chair covering and they lend colorf 
interest at intervals about the wall. If 
well chosen and gracefully handled, the 
really attain rank as possibly the most de’ 
nitely decorative phase of the entire room. 

And there is not the slightest excuse 
now for other than well-chosen a 
for never was the array of suitable fabrics 
so varied in color, texture and price as it 
is at present! It would seem, indeed, that 
for beauty and variety the very climax 
had been achieved in the numerous silky, 
sun-resisting materials made of mercer- 
i tton certainly, if not in all dra 
fabrits. Of these cottons, the eta 
weaves, whether in solid color, change- 
able effects or striped patternings, are 
specially favored, not alone on account 
of their pranounced beauty but because 
of their wonderful adaptability. 

The plain or the changeable taffeta is 
frequently combined with the striped. 
In one interesting instance, the floor 
length curtains are of pale beige taffeta, 
vertically striped in dull blue, old rose 
and light yellow, and the deep puffing 
used instead of a valance to top the 
curtains is of changeable taffeta in old 
rose and beige. Plain taffeta is, however, 
often used alone; again, it is seen in com- 
bination with such patterned cotton 
materials as chintz, cretonne and linen. 
This latter use is indicated in one of the 
ore illustrations, the tied-back, 
frin rdered curtains being of taffeta, 
headed by a figured linen valance cut on 
its lower edge to follow the floral motif of 
the pattern. 

Sateen, now refined to a satin-like 
smoothness and sheen, has also attained 
recognition as a drapery fabric, tho it is 
used rather more for valances and for 
bandings on curtains of chintz or cretonne 
than for the entire overdrapery. Pongee 
and poplin are other comparatively inex- 
pensive mercerized fabrics much in vogue 
for overdraperies. Armure and damask 
are also deservedly to the fore. The 


Continued on page 27 
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Stage directions for this scene from William Vaughn Moody’s play, “The Great 
Divide,” call for a woman’s muffled scream, a pistol shot, and the crash of break- 
ing furniture. The microphone on the right sends them all, to your home. 


An Exciting Evening 


Here are four of the WGY 
Players (the world’s first 
radio dramatic company) 





ban re KGO are 
broadcasting sta- 
tions of the Géneral 
Electric Company at 
Schenectady and 
Oakland. Each, at 
times, is a concert 
hali, a lecture room, 
—— aes 
tre, or a place 
worshi 


at a thrilling climax which 
almost turns sound into 
sight. 


Tune in, some evening, 
on one of their productions. 
You will be surprised to 
find how readily your 
imagination .will supply 


p. stage and setting. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD, GET THIS 


PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. Price $2.00 
—postpaid. 
Published by 


R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516-A, Paddock Bidg. 























Boston, Mass. 
7 Windomphanie 





ARB Dealers wanted. 
“ves F. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 
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A Stewart Iron or Chainlink Wire Fence will e 
Protection and lawn.garden or r 




























































































to your 
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my Te: ae KW Ts suitable designe 
Estimates furnished without obligation. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
**The World’ sGreatest Iron F ence butiders”* 
lock Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stewart B 

















LIKES THE NEW NAME 


I like the new name of the magazine very much. 
{ also liked the old name. I have n a subscriber 
from the very first number and it has been of great 
help to me in telling me what to do about my garden 
oan homemaking problems. 

I am enclosing a snapshot of my back yard garden 
of which I am very proud. My belief is that if you 





take a hoe and spade and go out into the garden and 
dig and plant and enjoy the fruits of your labor 

ou will have found the real “‘fountain of youth.”— 
Rk E. H., Geneseo, Illinois. 


MY SUMMER HOUSE 


We had an old wood-house in our backyard with 
a concrete floor in it. We tore down the building last 
fall a year ago and had intended to dig out the floor 
also. can ooferens articles in your magazine I con- 
ceived the idea of using the floor as a center around 
which to make a flower garden. t summer I 

lanted flowering beans around the sides and my 

usband helped me put up a rude framework about 
six feet high for the vines to climb upon, and strung 
strings to the top of it. 

This made a lovely shaded enclosure which pro- 
vided a fine i for shelling peas and preparing 
other v bles.. Around the outside in different 
groups we cosmos, calendulas, poppies, nas- 
tu.tiums and asters which made a constant bloom 
until hard frosts came. During the summer I plan 
three rambler roses and this spring I set out several 
wild grape vines so that in a few years we will have 
permanent shade. I have surely enjoyed my sum- 
mer house very much.—Mrs. Arnold Dauer, Haskins, 

hio. 





CASHING IN ON A GARDEN 


A few years ago my peaceful Benedict activities 
were disturbed by the coming of the wife. The first 
week she put a stop to dumping ashes and tin cans on 
our little 40 back lot. e next week I found that 
I- was the oe ed of some implements I had not seen 
since childhood. They were a hoe, rake, pick and 
shovel. After entting spout a tubful of papers on 

ning my better half proceeded to lay out a gar- 
en. Of course, I was expected to do the work. 

Nevertheless, the garden came along fine, so fine 
that I decided to give a party to the boys at the bank 
to show what I, the unimportant ier, could do at 
home with a en. They all came, even the presi- 
dent, and spent an hour ing about flowers and 
shrubs that I had never heard of but with which my 
wife seemed ectly familiar. 

The next day the president came over and offered 
me double the as I had just spent for ~d little 
home. As my wifeand I hadaneye on anicelittle place 
closer to work, we accepted. ides thoroly enjoying 
our work, we cleared more on that deal than I made 
in a year’s So, men, if your wife wants a garden 

ter humor her; you may e some money.— 
Nolen McLean, Jerome, Arizona. 


HOW TO PROTECT PLANTS 


I “stumbled” on to a way of protecting plants 
when anes ye pm to the garden or flower bed, 
which may be of interest to readers of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

Needing protection for a large number of plants, 
and being unable to comply with the wife’s request 
to hustle enough old tin cans and shingles, I spied 
a * henry box in the backyard—the 
kind in which post offices receive their special re- 
quest envelopes from the factory—and, with a small 
oom | rip this into narrow — high en to 

necessary protection; these strips being 
again cut into the lengths, and with a knife 
7 80 as to 


scored,” or cut slightly, in three places, 
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bend easily into a triangular shape. This permitted 
them to be placed in the different positions required 
for the needed protection from the elements, at the 
same time bei oF os as to size of the 
plant. The height and length of the strips should be 
cut according to the size of the plant. The work is 
easily and quickly done, one person preparing them 
as fast as another can place them, and an po heav 


paste board box can used.—Jason Weatherhead, 
Ada, Minnesota. 
MY HOME 


When we decided to own a home of our own, we 
realized that we had limited capital so we decided 
to build most of the house ourselves. We started by 
buying an old store building which was built of 
white pine lumber. With the help of my two sons 
we tore down the old building and saved the material 
for our house. A great deal of the work of building 
my home was done by myself. The carpenter work, 
planning of the cement work, painting and the like 
was all done under my personal supervision. 

The house is twenty-six by forty-two which makes 
@ very nice house for my family. To the east lies 
one lot which we use for our garden. To the south 
lies our lawn equipment such as benches, arbor, 
trellis, bird bath and the like. You will note the 
arbor which is between four oak trees. It has a 
broken stone floor and is covered with ivy and morn- 
» | 7 which make it very effective. _ 

My home is — pride. I would not part with it for 

deal. 


e live in a village of five hundred 


i 
a@ good 





people. All of us pride ourselves in having a clean, 
neat village. We maintain a village park which is 
the pride of all the surrounding country.—G. R. 
Evans, Kendall, Wisconsin. 


MY ROSE GARDEN 
We have enjoyed your magazine so much that | 
have been prompted to send you some pictures of 
our rose garden and back yard which have been 
much admired by our friends and neighbors. In 
addition to a number of shrubs and flowers we 








have about five hundred rose bushes of about seventy 

fferent varieties. These include hybrids, hybrid 
teas, and tea roses.. At this time nearly all of them 
are in full bloom. Two varieties that are much ad- 
mired are the Frau Karl Druschke and Paul Neron, 
the latter bloom measuring six inches across.—W. C. 
Smith, Springfield, Missouri. 














SUCCESS WITH PEONIES 
I am sending you some views of ourFestiva Mazime 
peonies taken , ted lst. Some of the blooms wer 


well over six inches in diameter. The plants were 
abt ny a pail of weak liquid manure from the time the 

uds appeared until they bloomed. At least thre« 
nee eee to eres he +" and Gardens - the 
result of my re about the magazine—R © 
Bg Se A 


Ericson, Rive’ 








AN INSPIRATION 

We had talked for several years about how we 
would like to raise bulbs but never thought of it 
seriously enough to make a start, however, after 
reading a few of your magazines I decided to start 
raising bulbs this summer. 

To in with I sowed in pots a lot of dahlia seeds 
that I had saved from the only two plants I had in 
the garden last year. From those I have about 
fifty-five plants ready to bloom and two that already 
bloomed. These are very fine and have paid me for 
all my trouble. I also have about two hundred and 
fifty wonderful gladiolus plants and many of them 
are in bloom now. I am gaining health and much 
experience against next year when we will devote 
more time to flowers. So much for the garden. 

Now for the home part of the magazine. To begin 
with our cash balance is very limited as is most 
persons that work for a We have hated to 
pay rent but couldn’t see our way clear to having 2 

ome of our own. After reading the articles in your 
magazine, however, we have thought out ways and 
means so I think that next year instead of paying 
rent we will be making payments on a home of our 
own. It will be hard work but we do not mind that 
as long as we have health. I cannot thank Better 
Homes and Gardens enough for the help and in- 
spiration it has been to me.—Mrs. N. H. Hibbard, 

avenport, California. 


THE VALUE OF VINES 

I think vines are a great male to relieve the plain- 
ness of a house. The purple clematis (jackmanii) ie 
one of my favorites but few people tivate them. 
I ht several of them before getting one to live 
and I think that one of the secrets of growing them 
is to haye the right situation. They need a warm, 
sunny place where they will be shielded from the 
sun during the middle of the day. 

The clematis, if dormant, on be set out almost as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. The soil should 
be spaded deeply and well enriched. Do not set the 
plants too deeply, spread out the roots well and pack 
the dirt firmly around them but have the top soi) 
somewhat loose. Provide a light but firmly built 
trellis for them to climb on. have a woven wire 
trellis for mine. In the fall mulch the ground with 
four or five inches of stable litter (it can be spaded 
in the following epring). In climates wrap ip 
straw for a few feet from the ground or build a little 
inclosure of boards around it to hold the straw.— 
B. 8. Grow, Rippey, Iowa. 


RAISING CELERY 

I wonder if you would like to hear of my succeas in 
raising oper. Our home is on two thirty-foot lote 
and the back yard is all in flowers and vegetables 
Early in the spring I planted celery seed in an old pap 
and as soon as danger of frost was over I transplanted 
the plants in rows in the garden, leaving the qround 
higher between tne rows. As the plants grew I hoed 
this dirt around them. I have one patch six by nine 
feet with one hundred plants and another bed three by 
fifteen feet with about the same number. When the 
celery has grown up into nice thick stalks I wrap news- 
papers around each plant to bleach it. The stalks 
that are left in the fall I dig up and stand close to- 
gether in a box, leaving the papers on the stalks, and 
them down cellar. In this way I have just 
lovely celery until Christmas. I thought that thie 
might help some other home t least I hope 

it will.— . J. P. Jensen, Peoria, Illinois. 
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A Typical Cottage 
Continued from page 19 

only did I prepare to discuss architec- 
tural and structural subjects, but various 
installations and modern methods. With 
winter approaching the subject of the 
heating plant is timely; particularly so in 
connection with its installation in a 
bungalow. ; 

A glance at the floor plans will show 
radiator locations have been indicated in 
each room, as well as the locations for 
electric lighting and service outlets; 
which will be suggested thruout in this 
series of small house plans. But to some, 
undoubtedly, the question will arise as 
to why radiators are used at all in this 
bungalow. 

Here we have shown that the increas- 
ingly popular radiator heat is possible. 
Either one of its forms, hot water or 
steam, may be used. When installed in 
such a bungalow hot water or steam may 
literally save the owner money in con- 
struction cost, tho actual installation may 
be more expensive than the various forms 
of hot air installations. 

The construction saving is possible, 
jue to the fact that the excavation and 
cellar expense can be cut to a minimum. 
Then there is a type of hot water radiator 
heater on the market today that entirely 
eliminates the cellar. The cellar prob- 
lem should be carefully considered, as it 
is actually one of the most costly items in 
house construction. If it can be elimin- 
ated or reduced in size, some hundreds of 
dollars will be saved. 

For this bungalow house illustrated, I 
believe one of the small, factory assem- 
bled types of steam or hot water boilers 
would give most satisfactory results if 
other forms do not appeal; that is if the 
bungalow is to be constructed with some 
sort of basement. 

The other type of heater vuquevted 
where hot water or steam is desired, if the 
bungalow is constructed without a cellar, 
is usually installed in the kitchen. It 
heats this room and does away with the 
kitchen radiator, saving this expense. 
Hot water for baths and the like can be 
obtained from this heater when in opera- 
tion. Women are most appreciative of 
this type of heater in the small house, as 
tiresome running up and down stairs is 
done away with; the kitchen also is cosily 
warm on cold dark winter mornings. 

As designed by Mr. Repp, the first floor 
contains five primary rooms, a breakfast 
room and tiled bathroom. If desired 
one of the gabled porches could be glazed 
and turned into a sunparlor. 

From the side porch, the main entrance 
door leads into the large living room with 
8 coat closet close at hand. This room 
is splendidly lighted and has a fine brick 
fireplace on the broad side. 

Opposite the fireplace, French doors 
lead to the dining room. Between the 
dining room and the kitchen is a breakfast 
room with a built-in china cabinet. The 
kitchen is well lighted by two windows 
above the sink. There is a broom closet 
and a good pantry and a cabinet above 
the refrigerator in the entry, and this 
refrigerator can be iced from outside. 
A grade entrance on the stairs eliminates 
an outside stairway and saves money. 

The bedrooms are located so as to have 
good ventilation and are connected with 
— rest of ee by a convenient hall. 
here is ample closet s and a large 
linen closet in the hall.” 
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“He who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 


“Cypress for every outdoor use 
Scorns weather's wear and Time's abuse. 


“Tt doesn’t fot, nor twist, nor swell; 
It lasts, and \asts, and Lasts—so well.” 


P. S.—Could you use some Full Size Work 





GARAGES 


ought not to» 


rot out— but 
some do. If 
you build 
yours all of 
Tidewater 


Cypress 
your repair 
money can 
go towards 
anew car! 
The Wood Eternal, 
identified by 





the’Cypress : 


trade-mark 
shownbelow, 
is equal to 
an insurance 
policy of 
Al condition 


for several | 


generations. 


ing Plans for the really artistic “Pergola 


Garage”’ hinted at in the picture above what FREE? Yow can have them, together 


with 22 other beautiful and practical FULL 
ments, such as Trellises, Ar 
“VOL. 28” of the Cypress Pocket Library 


lans for Garden and Lawn embellish- 
Gates, Seats, etc., (also vine-planting charts) in the 88-page 
= yours free on request by return mail. 


pomthere, Crpsecs, Sere. Amen Coat 


1336 POYDRAS B 


or 1336 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED GENUINE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT 
YOUR LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOPF. 
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A Big, Talking Doll 
A Roll-film Camera 
A Daisy Air Rifle 


Pair of Belgian Hares 





securin 
t, 


Be sure to specify which reward you want. 





Boys and Girls--- Would You Like 


Us To Send You, All Transportation Charges Paid 
A Carom and Crokinole 


Board 

Self-filling Fountain Pen 

Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
Writing Desk and Chairs 

You can easily earn one or several of the splendid rewards above mentioned by 

a few new and renewal subscriptions. Every home owner a good pros- 


t. ially easy to get subscriptions now because of coming raise in rates. 
rite us today for our liberal offer on any one of the above mentioned rewards. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 39 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Enhance the Beauty 
of Your Furniture 
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S L 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It cleans, polishes, preserves, protects 
—all in one operation. a beautiful, 
hard, op A ge we polish which will not) 
ather and lint or show finger prints. 
ohnson’s Liquid Wax rejuvenates varnish 
and gives a beautiful air of immaculate clean- 
liness wherever used. Takes all the wpe ed 
po. 


* from dusting. It is easy to apply and 


JOHN SON’S 
LIQUID 
AX 


Your hardwood floors or linoleum will look 


i to care for 

—they won’t be slippery—and will not heel 
nt. oe phay 3 is, the 5 Na most econom- 
Sample and 25c Book 

on Home Beautifying 

Our Book on Home Beau- 


SERVICE 





Stores maintaining Johnson 
Service Departments carry a 


| DEPARTMENT 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON A , RACINE, WIS. 
iy hy pee 
Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


of Johnson’s 
25c¢ Book 
cents to cover 
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Hyacinths In Midwinter. 


T. H. BOMAR 


Y first experience trying to grow 
hyacinths in pots was not a success. 
Being told it was necessary to pot 

the bulbs in the fall and keep them in a 
dark place where the temperature would 
be even, neither too hot or too cold, until 
early spring and then oo bring 
into the light and into a higher tempera- 
ture, I naturally decided a dark corner 
of the basement would be the ideal place 
for my experiment. 

But long before bulb planning and 
planting of the next year, I decided on 
a much better place where it would be 
dark enough and where the temperature 
would be just right and that place was 
in the ground below the freezing point. 
I knew that zero temperature or even 
colder could be expected. 

In September I began my plans which 
consisted mostly of reading the various 
bulb catalogs and trying to decide how 
many bulbs to order and whether I 
should use all the same kind or a variety. 

Remembering my failure of the pre- 
vious year I didn’t care to experiment 
except on a very small scale. Finally I 
decided to use only one dozen bulbs and 
to buy only the best. The first of October 
I received my bulbs in an assortment of 
colors, each bulb properly tagged to show 
color. These cost, I think, twenty-five 
cents each. 

On October-20th, I dug a trench about 
six feet long, ten inches wide, and twenty 
inches deep along the garden fence. I 
placed each bulb in a four-inch pot first 
putting some broken stone covered with 
one inch of garden soil in the bottom of 
the pot, then covering the bulb with the 
same kind of soil. The bulbs being large 
this comfortably filled each pot. In each 
case the tag was removed from the bulb 
and laid on the top of the filled pot. The 
reason for this will be explained later. 


I then took a sheet of paper and drew 


| an outline of my trench and its contents. 


The pots were represented by small 
circles and each circle was numbered 
1, 2, 3, ete. At the bottom of the page 
these numbers were again used. Oppo- 
site each one was a description of the con- 
tents of the pot the number represented. 
In this case the description consisted of 
the color only, the bulbs all being bought 
from the same firm and supposed to be 


the same quality, the only difference 
being in the colors. 

I put my diagram away for future 
reference, watered the trench thoroly 
and filled it with the dirt I had removed 
in digging it. After several days when it 
had settled a few inches I added enough 
dirt to make a slight mound in order to 
give proper drainage. Just before severe 
cold weather this was covered with straw 
and enough dirt thrown over this to keep 
straw from blowing away. 

It must have been the middle of Feb- 
ruary before I dug into my little under- 
ground garden. Altho the temptation 
was very great, I was afraid to do so 
earlier. I removed two of the pots. Each 
showed about an inch of growth above 
the dirt. I took them to a cool corner of 
the basement where there was not too 
much light and let them remain for one 
week and was astonished at the remark- 
able growth of more than an inch in this 
short time. Then I removed them toa 
sunny window in the dining room. I re- 
ferred to my diagram and found one was 
to be blue and one white, and sure enough 
during the first week in March we had 
two wonderful potted hyacinths in all 
their glory, and they were true to color. 
The pictures in the catalog had not even 
done them justice. 

I took them out of the ground two 
pots at a time about two weeks apart and 
in this way kept blooming flowers in the 
house for many weeks. Each bloomed 
perfectly and the tags had shown the 
colors without an exception. 

I was so encouraged by my success 
that the next season, which was the fall 
of 1923, I planned on a larger scale and 
instead of one dozen bulbs, I bought 
four dozen. These I bought, some from 
the mail order nurseries or florists and 
some from local dealers, at prices varying 
from ten to twenty-five cents each. In 
each case I specified that only bulbs 
for forcing were desired. 

I planted in exactly the same manner 
as described except that I dug the trench 
twenty-four inches deep and of course 
the other dimensions were increased to 
oon care of inoreased number of bulbs 


Instead of using all small four-inch 
pots, I used some larger ones, five t 
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ight inches, and in these I from 
a five of the smaller pie omagee 
the colors to the best advantage in them. 

This time my di was a real ad- 
van because it showed not only the 
colors but also carried a detailed descrip- 
tion of each bulb, where purchased, and 
price paid for same. 

Instead of waiting nearly four months 
as I had done the previous year, to begin 
taking up the bulbs, I took advantage 
of some mild weather just after Christ- 
mas when I knew the ground was frozen 
but a few inches below the surface. 

As before I removed two pots and was 
pleasantly surprised to find that, altho 
they had been in the ground but a little 
more than two months, they had made 
about the same growth as first ones 
{ had taken up the previous year. These 
bloomed perfectly about the tenth day of 
January. I followed the same plan as to 
taking them out of the ground two or 
three at a time in order to keep a suc- 
cession of bloom, except that just before 
Easter several pots were removed at 
once in order to have them blooming for 
some of my neighbors at this time. 

This last experience taught me that 
while the cheaper bulbs will bloom and 

ae satisfaction, it pays to buy the best 

I am going to experiment further next 
season ie aeies to have them in bloom 
during istmas week. I do not know 
whether it will be possible to do this, 
but I believe it is worth trying. 





The Art of Draping 
Continued from page 23 


sppeal of cretonne, linen and chintz con- 
tinues, however, when each new season 
brings forth patterns and colorings of 
endless and marvelous beauty. 

The plaited or gathered + Aa 
formerly so generally associated with 
overdraperies, has of late years rather 

ielded place to a plain valance or 
brequin stretched over a buckram 
foundation. This newer form of valance 
is often made with a scalloped lower edge, 
particularly when the pattern is some- 
what large. 

When the valanced treatment reigned 
supreme, overdraperies were usually 
free flowing and of sill length. Now, how- 
ever, the tied-back curtain vies in popu- 
larity with the straight hanging, and the 
floor length is even more popular than the 
sill length. For the room of very low 
height, the long hangings are, of ecurse, a 
veritable boon, as they tend to appreci- 
ably increase the apparent height. 

In addition to overdraperies, glass cur- 
tains are required to round out a window 
treatment of truly tifying effect. 
Preferably they should t be of sheer or 
semi-sheer material, restrained as to 

ttern, soft in texture and delicate in 

ue. Lace in various weaves, gauze, net, 
scrim, voile, grenadine and marquisette 
attract attention in this connection, as 
they are all marked by much variety in 
design and weave and by notably artistic 
draping _— ae 
ow the art o ing means little 
unless patterned han Snes are reserved 
‘or use with unpattern 


surroundings; 
aor can the art of draping atone for i 
quate support. Proper curtain rods, 


with a separate rod to serve each unit of 
the window treatment are, indeed, so im- 


rtant that they might appreciabl 
Love been mentioned fase teaser orient 
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Next 


Canada stands fifth 
among the exporting na- 
tions of the world. 


Canada’s export trade 
per head of population 
rd among all na- 

tions. 


Canada is the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat. 


Canada has, in propor- 
tion to population, the 
greatest railway facilities 
of any country in the 
world—a total of 40,000 
miles in active operation. 


Canada’s Savings De- 
posits amount to an aver- 
age of 146.21 per head of 
population. 


Canada has the greatest 
Hydro-Electric power de- 
velopment in the world. 


, Canada is the Bee 

est producer of nicke 

and eee, X- one of 
ucers 

gold pore ym Bnay 


Canadian dairy herds 
carried off the premier 
honors at the National 


Dairy Show at Syracuse 
last Fall. a8 


Canada’s uction of 
Dairy Products has in- 
creased by $164,000,000 
since 1900. 


Canadian Clydesdales 
won the Grand Cham- 


Door 


ANADA, your progressive 
young neighbor on the 
north, is fast growing yp. 
Do you realize what a young 
giant of a nation Canada has 
already become? Here are some 
startling facts :— 


ionship Awards at the 
hicago International the 
last four years. 


Canadian apples won the 
highest awards in the 
British Empire Fruits 
Exhibition held in Eng- 
land last year. 


Canada’s people are 
gressive, ada’s Gov- 
ernment is responsible 
and democratic, da’s 
laws are just and impar- 
tially enforced. Life and 


property are safe in 


Canada’s climate is 
healthful and invigorat- 
ing. It is a “white man’s 
climate”—the climate of 
the North Temperate 
Zone, in which all the 
dominant nations of the 
world are located. 


Canada, one of the soundest, 
strongest and most prosperous 
countries in the world today, is 
destined to be one of the great 
nations of the earth. What the 
Nineteenth Century did for the 
United States, the Twentieth 
Century is doing for Canada. 


Canada has 300,000,000 acres 
of fertile farm lands. Prices 
near railroads average about 
$15 to $20 per acre. Free home- 
steads are offered farther back. 


Experienced Government 
officials of the Land Settlement 
Service help settlers choose 
suitable locations and get 
started right. Our free jllus- 
trated books, “Eastern Canada” 
and “Canada West”, give you 
photographs, maps and full par- 
ticulars. Write for one now. 


Come to(anada | 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 


py- 


Room 194 
4 Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) 


Ottawa, Canada 
Western Canada ( ) 
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we are insisting on for the 
Trim (and also the Furni- 
ture) of our New Home is 
still plentiful enough in the 
Northern woods to be attain- 
able at a price easily within 
our means.” 





A cosy cornet in a cosy home. A fine example of 

beautiful effects to be secured wih “‘ Beautiful 

Birch’ paneled. by artistic hands. (There could 
hardly be any better base for enamel.) 


birch 
is, truly. enough, “the wood 
for the wise’’ for All Interior 
Trim—also Furniture. It is 


very hard, and thus is prac- 
tically dent and mar proof. 


The Birch Book is worthy of your Library Table. It 
comes with our compliments. Will you write for it today? 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


bs 221 F.R. A. Building 
‘ OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 











The ideal tool for 
cleaning lawns and 
shrubbery. 

A flexible steel rake—will 
clean your | awn as thor- 
oughly as the proverbial 


FULLER LAWN BROOM 





flexibie 
injure—nor clog with leaveslike ord: rakes. Strong 
and durable—will iast a life time. Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 

‘= Send no money. Pay the post- 
Trial Offer. man orn postage, and wy the 
FULLER LAWN BROOM for ten days. I = 
are not satisfied, your money will be refunded. t 
prepaid for cash with order. 

AGENTS. Write for liberal sales proposition. 


THE LAWN BROOM CO., Dept. 6, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














Buy Bette Cooper's F lowers 


Jonquils, Narcissis, Lity of the Val'ey. Send for Price List. 
MISS BETTE COOPER, Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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grown cellar? They offer their fruit to 
every wayfarer—apples that are bitter- 
sweet with the moral of time’s vicis- 
situde.”’ 


AND again discussing his vegetable gar- 
den, he observes: ‘‘Childless men, if 
they would know something of the blissof 
paternity, should plant a seed—be it 
squash, bean, Indian corn, or perhaps a 
mere flower or worthless weed—should 
plant it with their own hands and nurse 
it from infancy to maturity altogether by 
their own care. If there be not too many 
of them, each individual plant becomes 
an object of separate interest. My garden 
that skirted the avenue of the manse, was 
of precisely the right extent. An hour or 
two of morning labor was all that it re- 
quired, but I used to visit and revisit it a 
dozen times a day, and stand in deep 
contemplation over my vegetable progeny 
with a love that nobody could share or 
conceive of who has never taken part in 
the process of creation. It was one of the 
most bewitching sights in the world to 
observe a hill of beans thrusting aside 
the soil or a row of early peas just peeping 
forth sufficiently to trace a line of delicate 
green. Later in the season the humming- 
birds were attracted by the blossoms of a 
peculiar variety of bean, and they were a 
joy to me—those little spiritual visitants 
—for deigning to sip any food out of my 
nectar-cups . . . . But I was glad thus 
to fling a benefaction upon the passing 
breeze with the certainty that somebody 
must profit by it, and that there would 
be a little more honey in the world to 
allay the sourness and bitterness which 
mankind is always complaining of. Yes 
indeed!”’ Anyone who has a garden could 
not but love Hawthorne after reading 
that extract which so admirably fits the 
experience of all of us. But even in these 


moments his Yankee shrewdness must : 


crop out. His garden must be a garden 
of utilitarian value and he turns off the 
subject of flowers as a remote possibility, 
almost, for those who would conduct the 
experiment which he prizes so much, “or 
perhaps a mere flower.” 


HAWTHORNE was a true genius. He 
lived so thoroly within hisimagination 
that it is remarkable indeed that he ever 
translated the dreams it created for him 
to practical usage. It is indeed remarkable 
that he was not Thoreau and that Thoreau 
was not Hawthorne. Hawthorne shrank 
from contact with his fellows almost as 
much as the wild naturalist of the Con- 
cord River. Hawthorne was even less 
well-known to his neighbors than he who 
lived in the woods near Walden Pond. 
He lived so much to himself and was so 
well-guarded in his solitude by his wife 
that we wonder in vain where he got the 
profound knowledge of life and the way 
it is lived to make his romances ring true. 
A philosopher can retire within himself 
a plumb the depths of human exper- 
ience in every direction so long as he 
merely philosophizes. But the romancer 
and novelist must know life, or create 
thru his genius such an illusion of know- 
ing life, that he not only deceives himself 
but his audience as well. Hawthorne had 
genius and the majority of his romances 
were Jaid in foreign countries which he 
had never visited or in a former time in 


localities with which he was familiar, so 
that as a novelist he successfully over. 
came his actual lack of knowledge of the 
life about him. He was philosopher 
enough to clothe his romances with pre- 
cepts which rang true to every responsive 
ear. 

His “Scarlet Letter’ doubtless is his 
masterpiece. It carried a terrific indict- 
ment to the times. But it is interesting 
to note that Hawthorne personally val- 
ued his “House of the Seven Gables” 
higher. He wrote to his friend, Horatio 
Bridge, just after its publication this 
opinion: “ “The House of the Seven Gables’ 
in my opinion is beyond ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’; but I should not wonder if I have 
refined upon the principal character a 
little too much for proper appreciation, 
nor if the romance of the book should be 
somewhat at odds with the humble and 
familiar scenery in which I invest it. But 
I feel that portions of it are as good as 
anything I can hope to write, and the 
publisher speaks encouragingly of ites 
success.” 

However much Genius may pride it- 
self upon its own work, it seldom, if ever, 
estimates its own work accurately. Re- 
gardless of what Hawthorne thought of 
“The House of the Seven Gables” the 
literary world doubtless will never admit 
that it was anything like such a consum- 
mate work of art as ‘The Scarlet Letter.” 


WAYSIDE, the home of Hawthorne 
during the last few years of his life, 
is located on the famous old Lexington 
Road and at the edge of Concord village. 
Up the road less than a block is the home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In the same 
direction and next door is the famous 
Orchard House of Louisa M. Alcott. Down 
the road toward Lexington in the other 
direction is Grape Vine Cottage where 
originated the famous Concord Grape. 

. Wayside was for a time the home of 
the Alcotts during the period when the 
Orchard House was being remodeled. 
Here came Hawthorne after his wander- 
ings in other localities and after his serv- 
ice as American Consul in Liverpool, 
England, to which office he was appointed 
by Franklin Pierce in 1853. President 
Pierce had been Hawthorne’s co 
chum at’ Bowdoin College in Maine. It 
is interesting to note that Longfellow was 
also a member of the same class, and 
Longfellow did much to secure an early 
recognition for the work of the young 
novelist. 

Wayside is a large, rambling house of 
generous proportions. Hawthorne built 
the study on the roof, and there he spent 
much of his time. He seemed to seek 
elevation, for the perspective so necessary 
to deep and successful concentration. 

The house certainly reflects in its set- 
ting the outstanding traits of character 
of the great novelist. The woods and 
trees, the great hill rising abru tly at the 
rear of the house, covered with deep un- 
derbrush st ing over the rocks and 
granite, seemed to me to give it just the 
touch and setting so expressive of the 
man himself. He was a man of very deep 
moral sense, a man who could not write 
unless he produced » moral, a man who 


preached powerful sermons in his alle- | 
gories and yet a man of strange practi-. 
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the reach of city water 
service— 


A single Milwaukee Air Power Water 
System gives you complete water serv- 
ice—hard, soft, hot and cold water at 
the turn of the faucet. The air com- 
pressor and air tank fit in a small 
space, a corner of the basement or 
garage, supplies air to operate the 
pumps in well and cistern. No spec- 
ial pump house necessary. 


This water comes direct from the 
source. No water storage tank which 
may become foul or freeze. Uninter- 
rupted water service the year ’round. 
Water is always fresh, pure and health- 
ful. Never stale or flat. Plenty 
water for your flowers and vegetable 
garden, lawns, etc. Let us send you 
complete information about this 
better water system. Write today. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 


PUMP COMPANY 
56 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Air Power Pump equipment 
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cality and Yankee shrewdness. A dreamer |: 
who still felt that the house wrought by | 


civilization was better than the savage 
wigwam, a man who loved nature with 
all the intensity and devotion of Thoreau 
and yet sought to keep nature in its place, 
whereas Thoreau would embrace it bodily. 
Thoreau would take the savage wigwam 
every time. 

While living in Lenox in his later years, 
Hawthorne wrote these lines to a friend: 
“In the afternoons, nowadays, this valley 
in which I dwell seems like a vast basin 
filled with golden sunshine, as with wine.” 
At one time he lived for more than a year 
in the woods in Maine while a boy, where 
he was his sole companion. And for 
thirteen years, during his boyhood and 
young manhood he lived practically alone 
and to himself in his room in his mother’s 
house at Salem. When later he revisited 
that room, he took out his notebook and 
wrote “If ever I should have a biographer 
he ought to make great mention of this 
chamber in my memoirs, because so 
much of my lonely youth was wasted 
here, and here my mind and character 
were formed; and here I have been glad 
and hopeful and here I have been de- 
spondent. And here I sat a long, long 
time, waiting patiently for the world to 
know me and sometimes wondering why 
it did not know me sooner, or whether 
it would ever know me at all—at least, 
till I were in my grave . . . By and by 
the world found me out in my lonely 
chamber and called me forth.” 

Thus we see the very great desire which 
creative Genius has for appreciation and 
recognition. No one, not even he who is 
solitary in his habits and who stands 
alone and apart from the world, can ever 
really be alone and apart from it and be 
happy. He must have that recognition 
and that welcome and that appreciation 
which even Genius hungers for. 





Flowers in Winter 


I know a woman who is an expert at 
raising flowers in the house. She is what 
might be called a “cutting fiend.” She 
keeps a saucer of sand in a sunny win- 
dow. When someone gives her a cutting 
she sticks it into the sand, adds a small 
amount of water and in a few days the 
roots have started. . 

If your nasturtiums bloom late and 
have buds on them when the first freeze 
threatens, break off the buds and put 
them in a shallow dish half filled with 
water. They will bloom for weeks if kept 
in a sunny place. 

To anyone interested in growing flow- 
ers and plants mee hope the trick of grow- 
ing sma S on sponges is not neces- 
sarily new. . that requires a lot 
of moisture will do well on sponges— 
clover seed, timothy or bird seed. This is 
an effective way of producing winter 


greenery. 
It is not difficult to raise the blue violet 
in the house in winter. If you have violets 
in your garden or know where some are 
growing wild, clip off the leaves early 
in the fall. When the frosts come, let the 
clump you have selected for transferring 
to the house freeze hard. After the 
clump has been frozen take it up, roots, 
soil and all, and place it carefully in a 
vessel which has proper drainage at 
the bottom of the dish. Put the dish in a 
window where there is plenty’of light but 
no sunshine. Keep the temperature mod- 
erate and even and the clump will bloom 
early in the winter.—K. B.; N. Dak. 














ASK FOR 
YOUR BOOKLET 


The Home Lovers Booklet de 
scribes Platter Cabinet features— 
first aid compartment, enameled 
iron extension dressing table, toilet 
goods section, removable wire 
hamper, manicure drawer, shaving 
box, linen drawer, secret sliding 
compartment, long mirror, vanity 
box Ete. A “Platter” equips any 
room as a beauty parlor, emergency 
hospital and home drug store. See 
furniture or plumbing dealer, or 
write. 


Dealers, ask for line catalog and 
merchandising plans. 


Architects, ask for specifications for 
building into bathrooms, bedrooms 
and halls. 


THE PLATTER CABINET CoO. 
North Vernon, Indiana 


The book you mark with an X sem 
without obligation. 





Architects’ 
Plans - - - 
Dealers’ 
Catalog - - - 
Business Execu- 
tives’ Book - -[ 
Home Lovers’ 
Booklet - - -(—9 
Name 
aceon 9s pakuh nw ereteecodtdeneeéenntneds 
PU ea Pret lcs dc Ne ec cocatetnse 











Seeing is believing! 
Look for this display 


You can’t imagine the sturdiness and sim- 
pond of the new Yellow Jacket Self-Cleaning 
wn Rake ,until you have seen one. The 
above display card identifies the wide awake 
merchant who has already stocked it for your 
approval. 
Two small brass springs allow the head of the 
Yellow Jacket to collapse on the backward 
stroke. and the teeth are quickly freed of the 
captive leaves b: ay nye ane the ground. No 
extra time or effort is required, and raking 
comes areal pleasure. 
The Yellow Jacket is identified by the yellow 
band on the handle. If your dealer does not 
display the Yellow Jacket, drop us a postal for 
a descriptive circular, qiving his name and 
address, and we will ask him to stock and dis- 
play the Yellow Jacket for your approval. 


Lindsay Chaplet & Mfg. Co. 
Harrison Bldg. raking 
Philadelphia . 


a 


Self-Cleaning 


Lawn Rake 














GARDENING FACIS 
FROM A TO Z 


Unfolded within the covers of the GARDEN GUIDE, 
0 50é-page book just crammee full of practical cul- 


Yrtectivehandiing oe 
. shad: as 
1 Into the mainten- 
esthetic home 
and country. Over 40,000 
Stee ain BP es Ooee: 
10; -65 post- 

paid. 

A. T. DE LA MARE CO. INC. 

448-H West 87th St. 

NEW YORK, NWN. Y. 
Desert Catalog of over 
800 selected my Sa 
Ground and Farm Books 
mailed free on application. 












IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and en ae gates, Cutpiog cn A. ~ 








Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Ave., Cincinnati, oO. 


Hardy Perennial Flower Plants 


Delphinium, Hollyhock, F Canterb Ori- 

um, ove, Can 

tal Poppy, bine, Forget-M terbury Bale 0 

Sal raf Columbine, For Phiox, Gaillardia, Sweet 
These plants are 





hard: ving qut avers during Winter The 
y. a y 
any time till the ground freezes and 
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How to Buy and Cook Meats 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


HERE is perhaps not quite so much 

confusion in the minds of young— 

and older—homemakers regarding 
the cuts of pork and their uses as there is 
concerning the cuts of beef which we dis- 
cussed last month. There is, however, 
much that can be learned about the buy- 
ing and cooking of pork which will prove 
beneficial to the health of American fam- 
ilies. Possibly in the desert or on a long- 
drawn-out camping trip thru the woods 
it may be necessary to live on a diet con- 
sisting chiefly of fried smoked pork, but 
in our stage of civilization such a diet 
is to be avoided. The accompanying 
chart suggests numerous ways of cooking 
this kind of meat without everlastingly 
resorting to the frying pan. We should 
suggest that you cut this out and mount 
it on cardboard for ready reference. 

In selecting a cut of pork in the meat 
market remember that good pork ranges 
from white to pink in oer and the fat is 
less firm than that of either beef or mut- 
ton. The fat should be clear white. 

In addition to mentioning the vege- 
tables which are most appropriate to 
serve with pork, I should not neglect to 
suggest several fruit accompaniments. 
Of course, there is the time-honored roast 
pork and baked apple. Fried apples and 
apple sauce also seem to furnish just the 
correct flavor to make pork all the more 
delicious. Cranberry jelly and cranberry 
sauce are always appreciated. I have 
tried to save the newest—and the best— 
for the last. Have you ever served slices 
of canned pineapple, sauted in a little fat 
until they are delicately browned, with 
a roast of, pork? Try it. Pineapple rings 
also add to the relish of ham a sausage. 

Following are recipes for preparing 


Always be sure that the meat is thoroly 
cooked for dangers lurk in uncooked pork 


Pork Chops en Casserole 

Brown the chops in a frying pan and 
remove to a casserole or ing pan. 
Brown a sliced onion in the frying 
and add a can of tomatoes. Thickep 
with flour paste to make a thin gravy, 
season well and pour over the chops. 
Cover and bake for one hour ina moderate 
oven or a fireless cooker. 

Baked Spare Ribs With Dressing 

Make a dressing of stale bread well 
seasoned with salt, pepper, onion, celery 
and chopped apple. Moisten with a little 
water. Place the dressing on half of the 
spare ribs which have been seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and fold the other half 
of the ribs over the dressing, skewering 
or tying them in place. Add % to \% 
cupful of boiling water, cover and place 
in a hot oven, decreasing the heat. 
Baste several times, and allow 45 minutes 
to the pound for baking. 


Salt Pork and Baked Limas 

Cook dry lima beans until tender. 
Drain and season, pour into a baking 
dish, and lay thin strips of salt pork over 
the top. Sprinkle a little brown sugar 
over all, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the pork strips are browned. A 
little milk may be poured over the beans 
if desired. 

Pork Salad 

Leftover roast pork may be used for 
this purpose, providing all of the brown 
is trimmed off, or a piece of pork may be 
boiled especially for the salad. Cube the 
cold meat, mix with it an equal measure 


of chopped celery and blend with mayon- 



























































various cuts of pork in extra good ways. dditional seasoning may 
Comparative Amount to 
Uses of Pork Pork Cuts Costs ~— _ 
Se dn eis bieiee sted 4a NG as Gee etek «6% to % pound... 
Ries ci chisdacesoevinatl SESS o's db cetihs nid wae-s cc beess} ost 76! si os i) 
NN 8 TE I rer rs rr eee 
cae sae he.cs ih Medium to 3% pound....... 
SA er eee Nd, amanda ee ESP Re eae to n OS Re 
GE. own ee Kareee RR IRE OER * to % pound... 
ECR RE ey ID. 4.6 sks tcewen to % pound........ 
cas kab as ania boda ee eee BT. « tasemswe sien F to x pound 
Baines asccdeset dane Mn a Sl cate was ornate to % pound........ 
De. ook sos sve ee: to Sa 
Guiteiite:. ..........ibee.. cereals as ae 4 Fe RAN - tipi Co ce bd aaa 
ee RS ee ae to 1 pound...... 
Ad cf catkicasdacusskedpddcnsobennsebecsteicnbe ahaa, a on smote on heehee onee 
Pee is os ca wcewands Seite fam cne wed ei 
isin tau wears} ane oo a “s 4 po 
ES. SCE SR aa pie Scale aie eaten \ pound......... 
NN i i a ae Ne Dod ee ts a aaa ee \% to % pound....... 
**Picnic Ham” or Shoulder| Shoulder............. | SES RE Raa. - to % pound. 
sss cbesvabeaah Smoked butt.......... eae - 3 to % pound. 
eer ee BL 6 cv sins orcad to % pound...... 
Salt Pork. 4 0% 
adieeetshuan Medium to High...... \% to 4 pound..... 
Re wektacnsien damn gg RC ee EOE Fe ee 
+ dcnpowu see 606660000 Called ébeuessasehbetass ub slr wo 
Head Cheese.............. Head and trimmings... .| Low. ...........0.05 dacccccceseneesresttt? 
Chop Suey................ Shoulder or butt... ... Medium........ % dans M pound..........-- 
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How of Pork 


Second of a Series of Charts 


be n Allow to stand in the re- 
frigerator a out one hour before serving. 
It will taste like chicken salad. 


Ham Souffle 

an 1% cupfuls of milk in the double 

boZer. Pour the hot milk over 14% cup- 
fuls of dry oud crumbs and allow to 

soak until soft. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, 1 cupful of chopped cooked 
ham and last of all the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. Additional seasoning 
may be neeessary. Lightly butter in- 
dividual baking cups, and fill two-thirds 
full with the mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven twenty minutes, or until firm. Re- 
move from molds and serve hot with 
cream sauce to which chopped parsley 
has been added. 

Chop Suey 

Caramelize 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
and to it add 2 cupfuls of meat broth, 2 
cupfuls of chopped celery, 2 cho 
green peppers, 4 sliced onions of medium 
size and 11% cupfuls of diced cooked pork. 
Simmer all together until the vegetables 
are tender. Add half a cupful of soy 
sauce, and additional seasoning if neces- 
sary. 

wate Roast of Pork 

1 crown of — Steamed apples 
Cubes of salt pork Salt and pepper 
Mashed potatoes Cranberries 

Select ribs of a young pig and have the 
butcher make the crown like a crown 
roast of lamb or mutton. Cover the tip 
of each bone with salt pork. Roast as 
spareribs are roasted, and serve with 
mashed potatoes inside the crown and a 
border of bright red steamed apples as a 
garnish. The apples should be of uniform 
size and steamed, rather than baked, to 
preserve their color. Remove the cubes of 


rk and cap each bone with a large 
, or with a paper frill. 
Fried Ham With Cream Gravy 
1 pound of ham in slices 1 cupful of milk 
about % inch thick Pepper 
1 tablespoonful of flour 

If the ham is too salt, gamepad i 
ing pan, cover with cold water and set 
the pan on a range in mild heat. When 
the steam commences to rise, pour off 
the water and add more cold water. :As 
soon as this water steams, lift out the 
slices of meat and drain well before fry- 
ing. Place the meat in a hot pan, and 
cook without addition of fat unless the 
ham is exceptionally lean; in this case, a 
spoonful of pork drippings should be 
used. When the ham is nicely browned 
place it on a gow and add a cupful of 
milk to the fat in the pan. When this 
boils, thicken it to a cream with flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with a little 
cold milk, season with pepper, then turn 
the gravy over the ham. A more simple 
gravy is made by adding a little hot 
water to the fat in the pan and pouring 
this over the meat. Hot biscuits are most 
welcome with this dish. 

A word as to the use of leftovers: Cold 
roast pork makes excellent sandwiches 
when sliced thin across the grain and 

placed between buttered slices of rye or 
white bread. A spoonful of boiled salad 
dressing or of sharp relish makes it even 
better. 

Leftover bacon, chopped, is a very good 
sandwich filling, or it may be added to 
escalloped potatoes er other vegetables. 
Chopped leftover ham has a multi- 
plicity of uses—in omelets, scrambled 
eggs, sandwiches and souffles. There 
is never any question as to ways of 
using it. 
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Preparation Time for Vegetables 
Cooking to Serve 
Season, hot frying pan, cook slowly. May be baked. .| 15 to 20 minutes. ‘Tomaioes 
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.| Same as chops 





Season, dredge with flour. Roast in oven. Baste. Crown roast 


Sweet potatoes 











frees WOR. ig Face base eiben 763. 6c eee £5 soe eb ee per pound....... Onions 
08 ccc need eb hea eed oben d Seba dikes os hom ewan a ees Rueben baa eee we Tomatoes 
00s c0ccck c0bka tian mileb skal sts’ pana asa ei 4 EE Cauliflower . 
Roast or slice. French and fry, rolling in flour or bread ..| Roast 25 minutes to| Sweet potatoes 
Oc cccc cc ced amuihare Maar eilale & be San eb onlay + ea Gee the pound. Fry 1 ‘omatoes 
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Bake op tell, Fi. Fa i Force Be nck bkhs s veces oes aes aueedeee About 45 minutes to} Kraut 
0000000 ken een ee heh aeae Meds Cede baade adel iehies See the pound.......| Potatoes 
eT a ee a Ee SUR Spry et Celery 
Fry or broil. Turn often. Cook slowly. Drain off fat... .....).....cccccccceccees Spinach 
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Bake 20 to 25 min- 
utes to the pound. 

Boil 20 “to 30 min- 
utes to the pound 

“Picnic and 
smoked butts re- 
quire a longer time 
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Your new home should 
have “‘Sidewalls of Endur- | 
ing Beauty,” constructed of f 
KEYSTONE Red Cedar Sid- 
ing. 


They make homes warmer Write to us for 
in winter and cooler in sum- ¢ copy of this 
mer; cost but little; outlast *™<Tes!nsand 
the rest of the house; are a book. 
beautiful in texture and char- ©“ °""*"“™ 
acter, and take paint perfect- 
ly because of absence of all 
fosin. 

KEYSTONE Siding is made 
from selected logs of famous British 
Columbia Western Red Cedar. Every 
piece is inspected and must be perfect. 

Every bundle is labelled. 

Before you build a new home or 
additions to the old, get the complete facts 
about **Sidewalls of Enduring Beauty.” 

Write for free booklet. 


HAMMOND CEDAR CO., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. é. 














Knox Seon Furnace Pipe 
“The —~- that Outlasts the Furnace” 














Approved by the ee of Fire Underrtears. 
No more smoke pipe es when you install KNO 
EVERLASTING CABT Tit IRON SMOKE PIPE for = 
neces, hot water heaters and boilers. It isnot affected by 
fire, soot or climatic conditions, It is safe, secure, strong, 
more substantial satisfactory than any other pipe. 
pa ready ney fe a winter “ 4 counters a smoke 
safet your dealer does n ve it te today 
pocial cireular and prices. 


Address 


WATERLOO REGISTER CO. Waterloo, Iowa 


(?iteme; PRINTED 





STATIONERY $400 


OO SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with add 4 i 
Sedan aon al age jermill 




















Modernize yourhome 
with ¥-inch Oak Flooring 
laid right over the old soft- 
wood s, at little expense 
Your new floors will then be as 
beautiful and permanent as if 
oak had been laid originally. 
The cost will not.exceed that of 


anewcarpet. Oak floors save eA nen 


housework; they are sanitary. GIFT oF 
Can be laid one room at a time. EVERLAST: 
NG 
BEAUTY 


Your choice ofttcolor finishes 


The new modern finishes which 
harmonjze with room decora- 
tion are illystrated in fullcolors 
in our new booklets. Mail this 
coupon now for your free copies. 


Oak Fioorinc BurEAv 

1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 
Please send me ‘The Story of 
Oak Floors,” and ‘““How*and 
Where to Use Oak Floors.”’ 
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lightning proof 
Roofing Book 


wonderfully 
sell 
you 
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Samples & | 
Roofing Book | 











Full and part time salesmen wanted. Take 

orders for guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. Pleasant work. 
G CASH EARNINGS. Write Dept. B 


PURTELL-BURK 


~E NURSERIES 
f HESTER, N. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


CTOBER is the busy handy-man’s 
month. There are storm doors and 
windows to put on and the screens 

to store away in the attic or basement. 
Perhaps there is 
some grading to 
do. A few outside 
repairs still to be 
attended to, 
should be fixed u 
for next mont. 
cold winds will 
blow. 

This is the 
month to plan the 
bench work. See 
that your working 





quarters are going spected, too, to 
to be comfortable make sure that all 
in zero a If ake are in good 
your bench is in wor order. 

the basement, that Retaining W 

will come as a mat-  Kemmang Wale | 
ter of ae. If it oe is a good 
is in the . : month to grade up 
obtentionsheuld Wood chisels should be ground on a bench the lawn, put in 


given to the heat- 
ing arrangement. 

A little topsy stove set in one corner of 
the unheated garage or other out-build- 
ing, will throw out a surprising warmth 
when fed with fuel. Even an oil stove 
will take off the chill. But if possible, 
either run a pair of hot water or steam 
pipes out underground from the furnace 
to a radiator. To do this the pipes must 
be laid at least four feet below the ground 
and so well insulated 
by packing that the 





emery before being sharpened on a stone 


See that all doors and windows, noi 
snug and well fitted, are equipped with 
weather strips. Replace any missing 
putty on the storm — pas fresh 
supply. f an 
ota is needed 
about the house, 
better do this at 
once and not only 
have it out of the 
way for spring, 
but help to con- 
serve the coal sup- 
ply, too. 

While you are 
at it, the plumb- 
ing should be in. 


any new or altered 
walks or walls. Re- 


taining walls, set now, will be thoroly , 


cured and settled by spring. 

Retaining walls, used in connection 
with walks or drives sometimes prove 
provoking because of the constant ten- 
dency to tip over. The pressure of the 
earth on one side and no way to counter- 
act it on the other, has caused more than 
one well-intended wall to give way. 

é If the wall is to be of block 
masonry or poured concrete, 





plan will prove effi- 
cient. A still more 
efficient (and more 
expensive, too) meth- 
od is to install a gar- 
age heater, built es- 
pecially for the pur- 
pose. Space does not 
permit working draw- 
ings ind complete 
description of plans 
here, Lut your local 













deadmen should be set back 
in the bank at six or eight 
foot-intervals as shown, con- 
nected to the wall by heavy 
galvanized wire. 

Concrete walls, cast solid, re- 
quire an enormous amount of 
material to do 
the job, with- 
out reinfore- 
ing. By care- 
ful designin 











hardware or furnace 


dealer will gladly pro- , 

vide data on that ay | taalng 

score. he ini ll 
Building paper laid , Grocribed Lene 


about the walls and 

held in place by lath 

tacked to the edges of the studding and 
overhead stringers will help materially 
to keep the cold air out and the warm 
air in. 


Look to the Heating Plant 


See that the furnace is ready for opera- 
tion. Hot water and steam pipes should 
be inspected and particular attention 
given packing around valves. If any of 
the pipes are not covered, get some as 
tos cement and cover them. Considerable 
lengths of pipe should be covered with 
prepared, honey-combed insulators. 

Go about the top of the basement wall, 
filling in any open cracks with concrete 
or other eddie, 






and a liber 
use of rein- 
forcing in the 
form of woven 
wire, from 
one-third to 
one-half the 
material can 
besaved. The 
forms re- 
quired are no 
more elabor- 
ate and the 
saving in concrete will more than pay 
forthe wire needed Yet, if some old wire 
is available the saving will be clear. 
Where large areas of concrete are cast 
as a solid drive from the street to the 
, expansion joints are imperative 
else frost and temperature changes will 
cause cracking. : 
At pre-determined intervals (every 51x 
feet for drives and three or four feet for 
walks) lath should be laid on edge and 
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the tops brought flush with the surface 
of the green concrete. Later, when the 
concrete has set, these are removed. 
These must be filled with asphalt or 
will come thru. Even tho this is 
kept clipped, stones and soil will slowly 
spread the blocks apart unless asphalt 
is used. Asphalt forms a water-tight, 
yielding union and is the best thing avail- 
able. ‘before applying, heat it until it 
pours, Cut away all surplus with a knife. 
Enlarging Holes in Metal 
If you require a hole thru metal of a 
certain size and do not have a drill of the 
right size, drill first with the largest drill 
available, then slip a small rat-tail file in 
the drill chuck. By turning the crank 
rapidly and moving the work in a circular 
fashiOn with the file in the hole, it can be 
enlarged to any desired size. 


Sharpening the Chisel 


Wood chisels should be hollow ground 
on a good bench emery. Then, when they 
are finished off on the stone, a keen edge 
is not only obtained more quickly but 
less resistance to the wood makes for 
more efficient and easy operation. Place 
the chisel on the rest, in line with the 
wheel and at the proper angle. Grind 
until a feather edge occurs. 

Then finish on the oil stone with light, 
sweeping strokes, alWays at the same 
angle. 


Place a Drop Cord on the Porch 


A screened and glassed porch literally 
adds one room to the home. An a 
open por¢h can be altered without muc 
trouble by running two by fours hori- 
zontally bosenen the posts at the sill 
height and then fitting the openings, be- 
tween with sash or screen (depending 
upon the season). 

A drop cord should by all means be in- 
stalled. In the ironing can be 
done there, breakfasts served with toaster 
and a ye within mot and in win- 
ter—well, if necessary. there is no reason 
why an electric heater could not be used 
bere and thus turn it info a sun room. 


Varnishing in Cold Weather 


Sometimes when varnishing in a cold 
room, the second coat tends to crawl. 
This can usually be overcome by apply- 
ing benzinegon the first coat and allowi 
it to dry before the next coat is malek 


A Foot Scraper 


The blade of an old shovel, up-turned 
and set in the edge of the-concrete step 
will make a dandy foot scraper. It should 
lean slightly outward so that falling dirt 
will clear the step. 


Suggestions for the Handy Man 


seni a in the end = the hammer 
ndle orm a good place to kee 

beeswax. When driving nails into ae 
wood or wood which splits easily, coat 
the point of the nail with this wax and 
the tendency to split wil be minimized. 

A leaking gutter can be repaired at 
least temporarily by coating the inside 
of the gutter around the hole and laying 
it to ake “at roofing paper and pressing 

shape. 

Old doors, which have settled until they 
Scrape the floor, can be improved by 
pulling out the hi bolts and setting 

tween the halves, a small washer. 

— will be raised the thickness of the 
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FREE to those desiring to have beautiful 
the famous velvet lawns of 


Better Homes and Gardens 
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S1x-Room Housz No. 633 


pA gare mapa 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful houses in our “Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”” Many home-builders in all parts of the coun- 
ery have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen. 


Face Brick for Economy 


8-room houses, in all 104,each revers- 
ible with a different exterior ap 


6 Eomy superior merits of Face Brick 
as to durability, fire-safety, and 
beauty other building materials 
are so Clearly recognized that many 
home-builders jump to the conclu- 
sion that the cost of a Face Brick 
heuse must be beyond their means. 


Yet it is a fact— ising as it 
may seem—that Face Brick is, in 
the long run, the most economical 
material and the best insurance for 
the future value of your home- 
building investment. 

The basic facts about home-build- 
ing are fully discussed in“The Story 
of Brick,” an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern 
homes and packed with information 
of value to every prospective home- 
builder. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5- 
room houses, 6room houses,and 7 te 
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These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive,combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc- 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working Graw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full,directions for fire- 
placeconstruction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1746 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. ° 
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B ter Lewae and Gardens’ 


*** Authoritative Booklet by £.CVICK °°: 
Yours FREE for the asking! 


A copy of this valuable work, by the po: 


Lawns and 


ular horticultural editor and authority, Ed . 
Cone and more sredunbee auet - 1 ward C., Vick, to oBeres 


ens. 


ee 





Proper 
Autumn Care of Beds Window 
Antunes Pigating of Iris, Peonies, Evergreens, Trees and Greenh 


ens require attention in the autumn. A properly kept lawn will improve with Many ot 
England are more than a andved yous old. m ~~ 


A FEW OF THE PRACTICAL TALKS: 
Care of Lawns in Autumn. Autumn Sown Vegetables for Early Spring Use. 
of Perennials Boxes, House Plants, The atory 


ouse. 
Hot Beds and Cold Frames. 
Shrubs. 


deen See fe Baty ing Flowers, Including Care of Trees 
i hm Crocus, ete, Fertilisi = 


Tulips, Hyacinths, ng. 


This booklet is si ise, f 
aeeae mple and concise, full of valuable suggestions easily applied. A copy will be sent free as 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., 


157 V. Water St., New York 




















10 minutes 
pleasure to 
the drop— 
I5 drops to 
the box — 


my orange colored box 
oF 


_ SMITH 
BROTHERS 


Famous SINCE 1847 





aS PF ee J3 ; 
V4 CHICAGO'S 


/ NEWEST AND MOST VL 
EXCLUSIVE HOTEL \ 
THE 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN. 
18t LAKE SHORE DRIVE, if 
0 MINUTES BY TAX! FROM / 
\ RAILWAY TERMINALS. 
\ WEA.BUESCHER, Manacer, 
LATE OF THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK. 





Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
serera eran eientem 
u ‘ 5 
Satisfied users in 38 Staten. | US. 


and British Gov’ts used thousands. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. Fullyguaranteed ! Quick 
delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


Dep. E7106 W. 3rd St. CINCINNATI, 0, 


Picture guessing & building game.- For children & 
wdults. Send 50 cts. or pay postman ‘on delivery. 
32°C. SHINN CO., 167 W. 12th St., New York.” 
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Is It a Toadstool or 
Mushroom? 


Continued from page 15 


have been Caesar’s favorite dish. The 
Greeks went so far as to call it Cibus 
Deorum, the food of the Gods. It is one 
of the edible Amanitas but we cannot 
recommend it because it looks too much 
like the “fly agaric,” Amanita muscaria, 
whose poison, muscarine, is often used as 
a fly poison, but it is equally effective 
against man. A. muscaria also has an 
orange-colored cap but it is plentifully 
sprinkled with white scales and the stem, 
gills and volva are white. These differ- 
ences seem distinct enough to clearly 
separate these two fungi but it is too 
easy to forget them and the results would 
be disastrous if we did forget. 

These are but a few of the twelve com- 
mon species of the Amanitas but they 
give a good conception of what may be 
expected in this deadly group. 

Besides these Amanitas there are but 
few other poisonous forms. For example, 
there is Lepiota morgani which is not 
deadly but will cause many hours of 
sickness. When still in the “button” 
stage its gills have a flesh-colored tint 
which might be mistaken for the pink of 
the edible Agaricus. The cap of this 
Lepiota is roughened with dark brown 
scales whereas the edible Agaric has a 
comparatively smooth cap. This poison- 
ous Lepiota is found in open woods and 
frequently has a cap that is ten to twelve 
inches in diameter. The mature indi- 
vidual can always be recognized by the 
olive-green color of the gills and by its 
white spores. 

The group, Lactarius, is readily distin- 
guished from all other fungi by the milky 
juice that oozes from cuts or bruises. The 
shape of the cap is like an umbrella 
blown inside out and the gills are like the 
umbrella’s ribs, extending part way down 
the stem. In this group are some very 
good mushrooms but a few are poisonous 
and can be distinguished by their white 
or cream-colored milk. A safe rule for 
this Lactarius group is: cut the gills and 
if the milk is white leave them alone. 

In Lactarius, a white-spored group of 
vegetable cows, there are several edible 
forms but the best of thé tribe is Lactarius 
deliciosus. Its color varies from a yellow- 
ish to a reddish orange and its milk is 


also s'milarly tinted. Lactarius indigo, as | 


its name indicates, is blue. Its cap is 
banded with color like the suit of a con- 
vict. Its milk also is blue. Lactarius 
chelidonium produces a yellow milk. L.- 

rpureus has dark red milk. The 
milk of these Lactarii often seems to par- 
take of the color of the cap. 

Morells, the earliest spring mushrooms, 
are diligently sought by many mycopha- 
gists but they are often missed because 
their color blends so well with the brown 
carpet of the spring woods. The brownish 
top is not to be confused 
with any poisonous form. Gyromitra 
esculenta, Gyromitra brunnea and Verpa 
might be confused with the Morells but’ 
since they are all edible, no harm is done. 

The enthusiastic lovers of mushrooms 
must restrain their desire to collect pro- 
miscuously of the abundant mushrooms 
of field and woods. To do so is like 
knowing a few drugs and then recklessly 
sampling the contents of the numerous 
bottles on the druggist’s shelves, and is 
pss alt as.safe. Know a few good; 
forms and then stick by“théem ‘faithfully. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 


For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 


teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only, Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS = LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















“BOVE FURNACES 


SAVE 30% OF FUEL COST 


Burn soft coal, hard coal, 
steam coal, lignite or wood 
chunks. Large fire pot— 
big combustion chamber 
circulating tadiator gets 
all the heat out of the 
and saves 30% of fuel cost. 
Successful record of 29 years. 
Thousands in use and giving 
ect satisfaction. Easy to 
install. Easy to handle.Sold 
direct at factory prices. 
Write us today for special 
folder and 1924 price list. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
125 West 8th Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


HOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *>° mg 


amonth fora few months 











‘eet on 

E BOOK woatry DAYS’ FR RIAL. 

engine book—sent We se chliostion oven. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1732 Witte Buiid - = «= KANSAS CITY, MO. 

- = PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LANT TULIPS 











234 — 
SWEATERS 2 si, ves. 


B oys, 
Clubs, Teams. Order from mill. Save 20 to30%. J 
ronan te sets eat dnst ona trae, 
American g ‘1538 ourn Ave. 32_Chicaga. 
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The Vogue of the Dutch 


Colonial 
Continued from page 7 

found in one small house. This lack 
of hard and fast rule affords a latitude 
for choice which makes the type widel 
adaptable. In fact, Aymar Embury III, 
the architect—perhaps the foremost 
modern exponent of the Dutch colonial 
type—says that there are so many 
precedents that you never have the 
least feeling that you must go look it 
up in a book to find out if it was 
ever done that way before; you are very 
sure that if it was never done, the only 
reason was because the Dutch did not 
happen to think of it. 

One story lean-to’s or wings flanking 
the central mass of the house were often 
a part of the early homes, and fit into 
our modern living conditions admirably 
for open porches and sun-rooms. In a 
suburban house, one wing may be used 
for the service portion, the other for 
guest quarters. These lean-to’s some- 
times had gambrel roofs, sometimes a 
rather steep gable, and with either treat- 
ment are a most attractive expression of 
the type. 

Proceeding to the interior, the colors 
used in decorating in the original houses 
were always of the yellows or reds or, 
perhaps more frequently than any other, 
sage green. These were the colors most 
easily and inexpensively obtained. The 
woodwork was in most cases white. The 
floors, usually of wide boards, were dark 
red, the favorite squash color, dark 
green, or sometimes gray, according to 
the room. The plain lower member of 
the baseboard in some hardwood was 
sometimes treated with dark stain. This 
is not only a sensible practice from the 
standpoint of wear and tear and caring 
for the floor, but it also gives a strong 
line around the room at a point which 
nicasantly defines its proportions. 

Interior finish, such as doors, trim and 
cabinet work should follow colonial 
traditions. Six and eight-panel doors, 
like the entrance, are especially ap- 
propriate, with delicately molded trim. 
In white woodwork, molded surfaces are 
preferable to flat ones, since the shadows 
add to the design. Modern standard 
finish of the better makes includes colonial 
entrances, windows, interior doors, mold- 
ings and built-in furniture of really ex- 
cellent designs, correctly proportioned 
and for the most part reproduced from 
authentic old material. 

The plan arrangement is not cut and 
dried. The versatility that is possible in 
the arrangement of rooms is one of the 
points that makes the Dutch colonial 
so popular. While the central-hall plan 
per pe predominates both in the old 
and the modern versions, it is entirel 
practical to obtain a pleasing gambrel- 
roofed house with the entrance at the 
side or end. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
some modern adaptations of the Dutch 
colonial home, developed in various ma- 
terials. Bearing in mind the underlying 
principles of the style, it is not hard to 
distinguish the factors of success or failure 
in the houses we see about us, and to note 
where mere meaningless “earmarks” have 
been mistaken for the old-time spirit. 

It hardly needs be emphasized here 
that no one without special training in 
architecture should attempt to design his 
own house. The architect is indispensable 


in the creation of beautiful homes. 
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GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 
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Health and Happiness 
—from Running Water 


Lack of running water is an unnec- 
essary handicap on the health, com- 
fort, good looks and happiness of 
any family. 

A Goulds pumping system will 
supply all your needs for years for 
a few cents a week. It will pay for 
itself in 12 months as a time saver, 
and solve your water problem for 
once and all. 


No matter how difficult you think 
your individual water reer hand bring 
it to Goulds or to a Goulds dealer. 


Goulds Pumps and Water Systems 
come in various types, sizes and ca- 
pacities to meet everyneed of farmor 
suburban home. 


There is a Goulds water system adaptable 
to all demands for kitchen, bath, laundry, 
stock watering, garage and grounds. First 
costs are surprisingly low and operating and 
maintenance costs are almost nil. 

Write for booklet giving details of our com- 


Vo plete line of electric and engine driven pumps 


and water systems for every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, NY 

















BetterBaking/ 
Less Fuel / 


With this Syphon Flue in a 
Summit range you have a per- 
fect baking oven, even with a 
low fire. You never have to 
fume and fuss getting your 
oven hot for baking, for the 





Syphon Flue draws the heat 


directly into the oven and 
keeps it in constant and even 
circulation. 


Suphon Summit 


Syphon Summit Ranges, equipped with 
the patented Syphon Flue, are made ex- 
clusively by us. Our dealers will show 
Ne the various styles in plain iron, or in 
earl Gray, Turquoise Blue, Brown and 
White Porcelain Enamel. Write for par- 
ticulars and name of nearest dealer. 





our factory to w ° 
Easily sold. Over one million sat. 
isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 
«ey Large steady income, Many earn 
$100. now being 









to $150. weekly. Territory 


allotted. Write For Free 
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Syphon 
Flue 

Insures Ferlect Baking 
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XT WINTER—nd, tess work vend- 


Bae pou more even heat day and night—that will sur- 
se you. Fr.eBookle. Fue 
rce Street 








i Economizer Company, 

~ ~ Siotx City. lowa 

'G HOU Hundred Hunting Hounds 

Cheap. Trial Catalogue. BECK. Had Herrick, mh. 


RN MONEY 
Dt HOMBEL 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in epare 
‘i time writing ghow cards. Ss cameos 
ing or soliciting, einstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
Authorized Capital $1 rye 
245 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





















































Our advertisements are all guaranteed, 











Tells 
secret of 
8-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
did it, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 
and was $3000 to the good! 

Our new book, ‘‘Rooms wis out Walls” tells thesecret 
—shows by photographs, floor plans and explicit di- 
rections how u can save $1000 to $4500 on the 
home you're slcanian 

The book has caer chapters on remodeling—tells 
how John Doehring more than trippled his rental from 
an uncomfortable, illy- 10 room house, by 
making it into apartments, each big enough for four 





people to live fortably, with just as much room, just 
as much closets as theordinary 6-room apartment. 
“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE—ask for it today 
Find out how Anderson and Doebring saved so much 
yy | how Mrs. and Mrs. Doebring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 


"s ready! 
CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 
450 Garland Bldg. Chicago 


























Beautiful 
Gladiolas 


tor” $1.00 


eo yd ae for fall only 


Not the largest size, but 
vigorous thrifty young 
b ig enough to bloom, 
and guaranteed to bloom 
splendidly with reasonable 
care. Thiscollectionincludes 
everything from white to 
dark red with plenty of 
striped and spotted and 
variated tints between. A 
reali first class mixture with 
ood colors and good 
ers, and a season 
of blooming. Fine varieties, 
many of them worth 10c to 20c 
each, Bulbs will be mailed 
postpaid at digging time, 
with full directions for care 
and culture. They will grow 
anywhere and bloom for any 
one. 
Just pin a $1.00 billor check 
to this ad and send at once, 
as it will not appear again. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 166, Shenandoah, lowa 
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A black paper bat 
hovers over cheese 
cats and Jack-o’. 
lantern salad 





October Food Fancies 


EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


HE October hostess has several 

themes around which to fashion her 
food fancies: Columbus day, Hallowe’en, 
the beginning of the fall season and the 
football season. 

For October 12th her dishes should be 
well seasoned with spices for they were 
the “food-cause” which drove Columbus 
to try to find a shorter route to India. 
Cinnamon toast, sugar and spice sand- 
wiches and spice-flavored cookies and 
cakes will please young and old alike. 
Hors d’oeuvres made eee the savory 
seasoni found on any well stocked 
spice shelf whet the most jaded appetite. 
If sandwiches, cookies or hors d’oeuvres 
be cut in the shape of a two- or three- 
masted sail boat the entire repast will re- 
flect the Columbus day party atmosphere. 

Compass Sandwich 

Spread a round of Boston brown bread 
with a mixture of equal of cream 
cheese and horseradish. Cut out “hands,” 
figures and letters from pimentos, and 
decorate the cheese “dial’’ with them. 

Hallowe'en 

For Hallowe’en one may have funny- 
face salad, mask sandwiches, jack-o’- 
lantern salad, cheese cats or ghost salad, 
ghost cake or ghost ice cream. 

Funny-Face Salad 


Canned pears, canned hes or 
cheese will make a foundation for the 
face. The features may be created by 
the use of cloves for eyes, slices of ripe 
olives for eyebrows pe red pimento for 
lips. Make the nose by piercing two holes 
at the proper place in & face. Either a 
pimento cap or a mayonnaise cap may 
top the head. 

Mask Sandwiches 

These may be open-faced and ma 

have eyes, nose and mouth cut out of es 


pie after it is spread and its crust has 


n removed. 
Jack-o’-Lantern Salad 

Carve out a face on a bright red apple. 

Hollow it and fill with fruit salad. 
Cheese Cats 

A cheese cat is made by making two 
cheese balls, one a bit smaller than the 
other, and setting the smaller one on to 
of the larger one. Eyes, nose and seuath 
are then carved on the smaller ball and 
cereal crumbs or toothpicks are stuck in 
for whiskers. Ears and tail are added. 


Ghost Salad 

Ghost salad is a fruit salad placed upon 
the plate in the shape of a ose. It is 
completely covered with whipped cream. 
The features of the face are fashioned 
with ripe olive dots and slices. 

Ghost Ice Cream 

Freeze vanilla ice cream in a fi 

mold. Pierce the features of the face. 
Ghost Cake 

Cake baked in figure-mold pans or 
cookies cut out in the shape of men may 
be covered with white frosting. Use a 
toothpick to carve out the features. 

Witches’ Punch 

Juice of 3 lemons 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

1 quart of sweet cider 

2 cupfuls of cold tea 

3 oranges thinly sliced 

1 quart of ginger ale 
This “Witches’ Punch” at Hallowe’en 

You'll find is very nice. 

Take juice from three big lemons, 
And three oranges thinly slice. 
To this you add two cups of tea, 

Some that was left from lunch; 
The sugar add, and set on ice 

This mysterious “Witches’ Punch.” 
When driving in the country 

From the noises of the city, 

A quart of good fresh cider buy, 

Providing it’s not “nippy.” 

The last but most important step 

To take before the serving: 

From a distance pour the ginger ale— 

This punch is quite deserving 

Of at least a quart, I think— 

To make it taste just right. 

To further prove this drink is good 

You'll need no schoolboy’s appetite. 

The Autumn Theme ; 

With autumn comes frost and turning 
foliage. In featuring the frost theme, dust 
garnishes such as mint leaves, parsley, 
water-cress and the like, with just a sus- 
picion of powdered sugar. (These gar- 
nishes are not meant to be eaten!) 

The foliage theme may be accentuated 
by the use of real autumn leaves as gar- 
nishes to meats, salads and even desserts. 
Pimentos, cheese, pimento cheese, apples, 
beets, all these may be used in cutting 
out imitation leaves for garnishings for 
meats and salads. 
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fl pom Yor Yau fall plane theelore ets 
today for Brand's 48 REE catalog of 
and fra giving varieties " with full Dtions, and 


Brand's Big Peony Manual, which we consider the 
most complete and up-to-date work ever written on 


the Peony, gives the of that flower, ite culture 
and varieties. Price 35¢, but may be deducted from 
price of your order, 


Growers of Peonies for more than 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 














Irises, 
Peonies and 
Gladioli 


[IMPORTERS and 
ers of the finest 
stock 


ta’s rigorous cl i 
conditions is suitable for 

anting everywhere. 
Jur large healthy roots 
and bulbs assure you 
quicker results and larg- 
er blooms. 


Send to-day for 
RAINBOW GARDENS 


Highway No.1, Farmington, Minnesota 

















More Perfect Peonies—by Gumm 


Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or fifteen 
for $5.00. Sarah Bernhardt free with every 
$5.00 order. Fresh peony seed 50c and 
$1.00 per 100. Send for catalogue. 

W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana. 
PEONIES a pink f ; ns. on tae 
me, Cl wide 

Blue Ridge Peony Gardens, R3, Kansas City, Mo, 
Read Better Homes and Gardens advertisements 











Better Homes and Gardens 
A Woodland Garden 


Continued from page 9 


clumps of lily-of-the-valley. The charm 
of the garden lies largely in the delightful 
little surprises which it holds—a bank of 
wild blue violets, some wild bleeding- 
heart, or a staunch company of wakerob- 
ins may be found in early spring with a 
little search. The weeds and grass are 
kept from intruding, and so the wildlings 
repay the effort by making a finer growth 
than in the woods where they are obliged 
to fight their own way. 

This, then, is the natural setting for 
the choicer things of this enchantingly 
natural garden. There is a small piece of 

nsward in front and at the rear of the 
ouse, but nearly all the level space is 
iven over to large mass plantings of 
ovely choice things which follow each 
other in orderly succession of bloom dur- 
on ew entire season. There are no per- 
iods during the summer when one senses 
a weariness and a tendency to lag in 
bloom among the flowers. The timing 
has been most carefully done, perennials 
and shallow-rooted annuals are used as 
fillers among the plants of seasonal bloom- 
ing habit. “each clump is part of a well- 
ordered scheme of things; when,its time 
its apparent place is taken over 
by something adjacent which blooms a 
bit later. 

The color schemes are perfectly natural, 
yet to the en wise they reveal the 
most caref , oer First in the pei 
spring the whole en is a mass of yel- 
ow while the MeRodie are sommny * eir 
day; they spring up like an army all over 
the place, running the gamut of yellow 
from the palest primrose to the most in- 
tense shades; they are supported by 
masses and banks of doronicum. 

In a few weeks the daffodils give way to 
the pink and white of early tulips. Mrs. 
Foltz has a passion for tulips. Perhaps 
she gives them more loving care than any- 
thing else in her — even sinking 
choice varieties in frames with wire net- 
ting bottoms to protect the bulbs from 
the moles or gophers or whatever pest it 
is that eats them. 

The peonies are a glorious colony just 
at the top of the hill with a slight slope 
to the west; they are a permanent garden 
fixture; Mrs. Foltz might be said to 

ialize in tulips, peonies and iris; the 
choicest varieties of these blooms are to 
be found at their best in her garden. 
When the blooming season is over for the 
peonies, their bronze foliage is still very 
plegsing, especially when touched by the 
rays of the setting sun. 

The house itself is framed with wisteria; 
there is only one vine, but its gnarled 
trunk is more than a foot in diameter. 
It simply wraps clear around the house, 
having been carefully trained to avoid 
doors and windows. The Japanese mar- 
wed gaya who live in the neighbor- 
h pay adoring visits to it; they have 
an intense love for the wisteria, and this 
gigantic specimen would do credit to a 

en in Japan. 

Mrs. Foltz takes pride in the fact that 
hers is essentially a woman’s en; she 
does nearly all the work herself with only 
occasional help about the heavy spading 
or on a man can be conveniently 
obtai for this work. She makes 
no attempt at unusual plantings, 
naturalness is the keynote of her grounds 
and it is this quiet simplicity that makes 
her garden a restful spot that one always 
leaves reluctantly. 





flowers 
and house 
plants 


contains in concen- 
trated form the 
plant foods and soil 
fresheners used by florists and gardeners. 


Old Gardener Fertilizer will make your plants 
grow and bloom like magic. It is absolutely 
odorless, harmless, clean and easy to use. 
One-pound can contains enough for a dozen 
large plants all winter. Comes also in 10-, 
25-, and 50-pound bags. Splendid for t arns, 
lawns, gardens, and shrubs. 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, send coupon 
with 25 cts. for one-pound can and leaflet on 
care of house plants. 





1204 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me leaflet and___ 
one-pound cans of Old Gardener 
Fertilizer. I enclose___. 





















oumpent § er Sele at 
WwW. WORTH STORES 
or send 25c (coin) for medium 
size package (year’s supply for 


tw ts). Large 
(gix ay size) $1.00. 
. Money refunded 
if not factory. 


Central City Chemical Works 
Dept. 11 Central City, iowa 


‘*‘THE ROSE LOVERS’ 
OPPORTUNITY”’ 











We have now ready to mail a beautifully illustrated 
and instructive booklet, giving the varie rr 
complete y illgecrated. catahae af Ona 
Fashioned F} Peonies and ities ° 

be who intend to 


mailed to those 
AND OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen & Florists 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 























A GORGEOUS BORDER 


We will send, paid, 100 strong stand- 
ard Iris roots mi varieties, more 
kinds, some listed up to 50 cts. for $9.00 
with order. You will be more than please 
with this real bargain. 

W. W. COOK 
Gardens 


Clinton, lowa 











Ringwood 


PNGEE ROSES 











Our New Guideto Rose Culture for 1924 
Autumn offers tiew 
Hyac Narcissus, 
Send for copy. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 1090, West Grove, Pa. 











Jr., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Residence of Wm. *. ’ 
Our Shrubs Used Exclusively 


Better Shrubs 
for Better Homes 
and Gardens 


FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT, PLANT OUR STRONG 
HEALTHY 2 YEAK SHRUBS 


Special Introductory Offer 


For a limited time only we will sell 


6 Fine Shrubs 2 5 é 
For Fall Planting . 
1 BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 
1 DEUTZIA PRIDE of ROCHESTER 
1 FORSYTHIA 
1 SWEET SYRINGA 


1 BUTTERFLY BUSH 
1 SPIREA ARGUTA 


FREE—We will include 1 Indoor Evergreen Resur- 
rection Plant free with each order, if you 
mention Better Homes and Gardens 


Send us your name to-day for a copy of our free 
Catalogue, 32 pages, over 50 illustrations Fruit, 
Nuts and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Evergreens,Etc. JUST ASK FOR CATALOGUE “C” 


GLEN: BROTHERS, INC. 
GLENWOOD N URSERY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
“Famous Since the Sixties” 
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Last Call for 
DUTCH BULBS 


During October plant Hyacinths, Tulipe, Daf- 
fodils, and Crocus, for winter end ear yspring 
flowers. Be sure to plant selécted bulbs of the 
most beautiful and sure-to-bloom kinds. 
Byspecialarrangement with one of the world’s 
oldest and largest bulb growers—the famous 
house of Grullemans at Lisse, Holland—Way- 
side Gardens offer you the pick of the 1924 
Dutch Bulb crops at special prices. ; 
iA FREE Specia] Catalog—s complete 
Ow to the newest and best in Dutch Bulbs 
\ and Hard October planting. 
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Send for it 


The Wayside Gardens Co. 
Mentor, Ohio 
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FREE fo corsentoes 
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Magues Park Nurseries 
Box Sidney, Ohie 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Let Us Have More Pansies 
Continued from page 8 

therefore, as an annual which may be 

occasionally earried over to advantage. 

The violet family, in which the pansy 
belongs, is a big one, including fifteen 
genera and about four hundred species, 
among which are some shrubs and some 
trees. The genus Viola, however, while 
it has probably three hundred species 
in it, many of which are native in America 
and are quite attractive, is of importance 
to us for this article only as it covers the 
two broad divisions which include the 
“‘Heartsease,” as one of the pretty com- 
mon names of it, and the tufted or bed- 
ding pansy. The first of these takes its 
name, Viola tricolor, from the usual three 
colors found on its petals. 

The other form of commercially ob- 
tainable pansy is botanically Viola 
cornuta, called also the “Horned Violet” 
or the “Tufted or Bedding Pansy.” To 
the ordinary eye it is simply a small 
pansy, not as round as is the florist’s 
pansy, and tending toward softer and 
different colors. It is somewhat nearer 
permanent, I am told, altho I will know 
more about that next spring, but I do 
know now that it gives in the pansy the 
grace and loveliness of the cherished 
violet, and in hues one would never think 
of attributing to a violet. Like the straight 
pansy, it is grown by the more acute 
seedsmen in separate colors, and this year 
my little cluster of the apricot viola or 
tufted pansy bas been the admiration of 
every garden-wise woman who passes 
along the shaded walk where it is growing. 
To be sure, the seed is English, but any- 
body else can get it as easily as I did. 

Attempts have been made to “double” 
the pansy but they have not been suc- 
cessful. It has been, however, somewhat 
“ruffled” in petal arrangement with no 
disadvantage. A schoolmaster who found 
the teaching pace too strenuous, and who 
lives in Portland, Oregon, started out 
to select for a ruffled pansy strain, and 
he has produced some very good flowers. 
Meanwhile the English seedsmen have 
gone him one better, and their ruffled 
pansies are almost like crepe in effect. 

The major reliance, however, must be 
on the big, round, smiling flowers of every 
possible shade of blue, violet and yellow, 
and running very closely into a modified 
red-purple which can be called pink, 
white, of course, being among the stand- 
ards. All of these, if of sufficiently aris- 
tocratic range, are nearly round because 
of the cunning overlapping of their five 
petals, have a distinct and pleasing “eye,” 
often of contrasting color, and if there 
are bands of color these are sharp in the 
separations rather than soft or indistinct. 
It will be observed that I am stating the 
fancier’s point of view rather than my 
own, for have enjoyed very many pan- 
sies that would never pass the critical 
eye of the seed sharp. 

While the pansy comes virtually true 
to seed, so that one can depend on a com- 
bination being repeated, it fertilizes in- 
discriminately with any other pansy 
plants in its vicinity, and therefore there 
is going on constantly the process of 
hybridization which gives new and ad- 
mirable color forms. Starting with clear, 
clean colors and good “apn the 
aspiring amateur may, if he cares, save 
his own seed and adventure into new 
realms of beauty and new sources of 
smiles. 





The seed-saver is reminded that the 





50 Glant 
100 Giant 


Japanese 
Iris. 


Early orders ad vised so as to assure sat’ 
in selection of varieties. ataction 


R. 


Dept. E 


(Established 1870) 


SHUMWAY’S | 
“Pedigreed Bulbs 


All Guaranteed Blooming Size 
Plant a Radiant Garden of Tulips This Fall. 


= 
Zz 





Darwins. ..10 varieties $1.85 
Darwins. ..10 varieties $3.25 
reeders... 8 varieties $1.90 





Breeders... 8 varieties $3.60 


Each collection. listed will give 
harmonious effect. Ore ae es 


Shipped postage paid 
Send for free catal 


og of named 
land grown) Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, etc. 
and native grown Lilies. Peonies and 





varieties (Hol- 


H. SHUMWAY 


sman 
Rockford, III. 
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This little collection will enable you to 
t of flowers on the table during 
most of next winter. Buy your bulbsdi- 
rect from one of the largest growers in the 
South and be assured of sturdy, fine var- 
ieties. Each box contains 6 tulips, 6 min- 
ature hyacinths, 6 crocus, and 6 freesia. 


keep a 








Ask for 


VESTAL & SON 
Dept. B. H. 2, 


FLOWERING 
BULBS 


Assorted Varieties 


*] 


our Fall Guide Booklet. 
IT’S FREE 


Little Rock, Ark. 








4 Miniature HYACINTH Bulbs, 1 each 
pink, bl 
5 WINESAP Apple Trees, hardy, 
the 5 trees wesend 1 CacoGra 
Order 
pt | 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
710 Court St. 


FREE / 


for 
New Fall Bulb C. 


FREE? Pod 
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ted NOW. 





ue, red, all for 18¢ postpaid. 


. and 
Grapevine FREE. 


them ti 
corgi Oe er catternh 
and get your ! 





Beatrice. Nebr. 








Special Post Paid Offers 
25 Darwin Tulips. Assorted Colors $1.00 
25 Single Early Tulips “ a 1.00 
25 Double “ +“ “ “ 1,00 
100 Crocus Mixed 1.50 
Our Big Illustrated Catalog and Bargains in 
other ts sent FREE. 
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ULB_ FARMS 
WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS 







FOR FALL 
PLANTING 
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pansy puts its best efforts into its ear’iest 
flowers, and that if these are allowed to 

o to seed, succeeding flowers, less 
abundantly produced, will inevitably be 
smaller. 

Dainty and lovely and smiling as the 
pansy is, brilliant and glowing as are its 
colors, it is a strong and hearty feeder, 
and there is nothing dainty about its 
appetite. Good pansies demand much 
plant food. The garden soil in which 
they are grown ought to be rich, and 
it ought to be pores with abundant 
manure When the plants are set in it. 
The result in size of flowers and their 
brilliancy of color will well repay the 
care. Starvation will stunt the blooms 
in pansies just as it stunts the growth of 
ithe kiddies who most love them and 
whose picking of them is one of the joys 
of the garden. 

How does one get these pansies? 
Preferably he buys the best selected 
“strain” of seed he is willing to pay for— 
and the cheap seed is never good—sowing 
it in a sheltered place in his garden in 
thin drills in July or early August. The 
little seedlings will come up fairly 
promptly, and after they have made the 
second pair of leaves they need to be 
transplanted either to where they are to 
winter over or to boxes or flats which can 
be handled until they are again trans- 
planted. One transplanting will do, if it 
is to a favorable place, and nothing is so 
favorable as a coldframe for carrying 
over the pansy. 

The ground needs to be prepared in 
the coldframe to great richness and fine- 
ness of tilth, and the little seedlings may 
be set out, preferably six inches apart 
each way. They need no protection ex- 
cept from excessive sun, until freezing 
weather begins, but they do need to be 
protected against drouth until they have 
acquired root strength. The glass of the 
coldframe will be all the protection they 
need in winter. They will slowly grow 
when the ground is not frozen (a Tight 
freezing does not injure them at all), and 
in earliest spring will begin their hurry- 
up effort to produce the loveliest feature 
of the spring garden. Aired on every day 
when the temperature permits it, so that 
they are thoroly hardened, the plants are 
ready to be moved to where they are to 
grace the garden just as soon as the 
ground is workable. 

Transplanting pansies to their perma- 
nent places is an easy and pleasant task. 
Th: ground in which they are growin 
should have been thoroly wet enoug 
hours before so that the moisture is 
evenly distributed. With ‘a trowel the 
plant is then dug out and the earth com- 
pacted about the roots. In the prepared 
border or edging, or wherever else they 
are to go, ee can be planted so that they 
never know they have been moved. Most 
of them are in bloom when they are 
handled, and it was my pleasure one 
spring to group the yellows and the blues 
and the tans and the browns and the 
hear-pinks, to the admiration of those 
who enjoy my garden with me. 

The pansy endures and likes —— 
shade, but not complete shade. It will 
stand full sun too, but it will do its 
beautiful best where it has several hours 
of shade every day. 

The treatment for the violets or tufted 
pansies above referred to is just about 
the same. The plants are less robust, or 
tather smaller in size, just as the flowers 
are, but they are altogether worthwhile. 
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Batavia, 
Printed in rich, dark blue, up to 4 lines. (Note—ourlarge @ 1 enclose $1.00 (west.of Denver and outside the U. 
Eedamiteaiie taste. Makesa 
re abecsen ee a ates 
Money Back Guarantee! 
sae San wre iE SS ssneilginne 
question. the coupon now—while you're gota 
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Fine Coaster W Gi 
am Boys and Girls: Y ou will like 
ee " a, TE Lippe ; ; : “ this big, strong, easy running, 
yatiy ae =e Coaster Wagon for which you 
have been wishing. You will 
i have lots of fun with this 
handsome coaster. It issturdy 
} asanoxand yet is a regular 
“speed-king’’ for coasting. 
This extra speed is due to the 
ig easy running roller bear- 
ings. With it, you can out- 
coast all the other fellows. 
The bedy is 36x16 inches, 
made of selected southern 
White Ash. beautifully 
grained. 
Front gear is of steel, fifth 
wheel construction, well brac- 
. gear is made of chan- 
nel steel, extra heavy weight 
reinforced with two steel 
braces. 








Wheels are of double dise con- 
struction, 10 inches in diam- 
| eter; arerubbertired: and have 

self-contained dustproof robler 
bearings. They are enameled 
bright red, stripped in yellow 
with nickel-plated hub caps, 


Write For Our Offer 
White us today asking for free 
information and our liberal 
Coaster wagon offer. You'll 
} find it easy toget one. It will 
| be sent you, express charges 

paid. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


E. T. Meredith, 36 Success Building, 
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OCTOBER GARDEN WORK 
Plants from the en, wanted for the 


housein winter, should be potted, first trimm- 
ing back as this may be needed to balance 
the fibrous rootslost in moving. Leave them 
out doors for a few days, in a shaded place, 
and keep well watered. 


Autumn bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, Croeus, etc. should vag Sabon g Be in 
pots or open ground. 

In the pot plants, insert a tablet or two 
of Stim-U-planT, a convenient, concentrated 
fertilizer, which is odorless and stainless, ac- 
cording to the size of the pot. This should 
be repeated, not too often, but as needed. 
Watering pot-plants washes out much of the 
fertility and the roots being greatly confined 
require proper feeding. The tablets feed the 
peste by restoring to the earth a balanced 

ood ration in a form that gives absolute 
feeding contrel. Do not guess at amount of 
food to give—use an exact formula and 
standardized quantity, in convenient tablets, 
saving trouble and fussy mixing, etc. The 
same applies to window boxes, which should 
now be filled and made to do service during 
winter. 

Bulbs, in outdoor beds should have a tab- 
let every six inches apart, along the row, 
when planted, inserted about an inch under 
the surface. 

Iris, Peonies and E may be planted, also 
trees and shrubg where the poses is not frozen. The 
fertilizing tablets should be liberally used around them 
early in the Spring. The tabletc are sold by seedsmen 
and nurserymen. A medium sise package is 
delivered for seventy-five cents, or for three dollars 
and a half, sufficient for an inary garden for a 
year’s use. Itis a good plan to have a supply on 


Palms and Ferns, Aspidistras and all house plants 
WS Be Ee 
wi 00 or 
nourishment, easily supplied by this effective and 
convenient 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
Long Island City, N. ¥. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
Year choice of any of the feliowing bulbs at greatly reduced prices 


Pecejey,ine ree rots, etch one «diferent ve 
e one different variety, our selection - 
npeee 


(new) Jonquil, - os 


st eer 
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in the U.S. 


large, com Bargain list and descriptive Cata- 


tog sent free to 
Jamestown, N. Y 


GABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R.F. D. 








have given satisfaction for 40 years. This 


Fall v4 are better than ever — every tree 
covered by guarantee. Grown in our 400-acre 
nurseries, one of the largest in New York, and 
sold direct at cost, plus one profit. Send for free 
ootee today. army Spano plus Maloney 

rvice saves money. e y transpor- 
tation ch (see ‘entaless. 


It pays to plant in the fall. 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 
66 MAIN STREET DANSVILLE, NW. Y. 
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SAVE x" TREES »**-NEWBARK 










Broken limbs, scraped bark, insect borings, 
fungi, etc. are death to trees. Save your trees 
by applying Newbark iseptic, healing, 

Send 10 cents for 





or money back, DEALERS WANTED. 
The Newbark Co., 50 Creek Rosd.Clinton.N.Y 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Building an Interesting 


Fireplace 
Continued from page 10 


first, any convenient opening in the cave. 
But stones were the first Building ma- 
terials. 

The hood was an early makeshift for 
a chimney, as it hel carry out the 
smoke, and frequently it was merged 
with the ceiling. Hoods have such decora- 
tive ibilities that they are being re- 
vived today with much enthusiasm. The 
Italians, especially, designed handsome 
ones of metal, some of which were merely 
a projection from the breast of the fire- 
place, while others were carried up to 
the ceiling. 

Supports for the hood, in the form of a 
flanking jamb on each side, came a little 
later, as did the projecting hearth. 
Building the hearth out in‘o the room was 
one of the first efforts to project the heat 
into the room more efficiently. While 


the hood, to eliminate smoke and its 


stains, was used in England and France 
as well as Italy during 
period, the tile or brick-lined chimney 
was of Norman origin. The chimney 
piece or mantel of oak developed along 
about the seventeenth cent in Eng- 
land and was the forerunner of our most 
distinctive American fireplace—the co- 
lonial style with its mantel of white 
enameled wood. 

In determining the most attractive 
style of fireplace for our own home there 
are several considerations. While the 
hearthstone is decidedly a starting point 
for interior decoration, yet the general 
type of architecture both out and inside 
is an important factor in making all 
harmonious. Period effects were never 
more po , both because of the variety 
they afford and the trend of architec- 
tural fashions. A fireplace can well be an 
important feature ,in emphasizing Latin 
atmosphere, for example, with its stucco 
walls and arched doorways. There are a 
number of ways, too, of adapting Re- 
naissance hearthstones to our modern 
interiors. Simple stucco without any 
hood or even mantel is frequently em- 

loyed. If it projects into the room a 
bas-relief or tapestry hung on the wall 
above is a favored way of relieving its 
simplicity. Stucco decorations in classical 
designs are likewise successfully applied. 
A shallow niche is still another way of 
decorating the over mantel in true Italian 
style, and accordingly, a statue of asaint or 
some choice art object will re therein. 

The quaint cupboards illustrated in 
the photograph are more in the spirit of 
the English Tudors, who carved oak to 
beautify both their rooms and furniture. 
There are in truth, two “schools” of fire- 
place construction, one which favors the 
elimination of the mantel, and the other 
which believes dignity and charm are not 
sacrificed if the mantel is well propor- 
tioned and is not then overloaded with 
bric-a-brac. The colonial fireplace is one 
of the most splendid examples of this 
chaste simplicity. But many interesting 
effects can be achieved with mantels. 
The height, alone, is capable of giving 
individuality to a room. Very high, 
medium and low mantels are all used. The 
fireplace constructed solidly of brick fre- 
quently has a crude shelf projected 
rather high just for relief. The low mantel 
has a certain cosiness. The colonial fire- 

was most frequently combined with 
rick which made a pleasing contrast 
with the rather austere woodwork. 
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Lovely 
DarWin Tulips 


in Your Spring Garden 


The aristocrats of Tulipdom — lar 

flowers on long, graceful stems. Al! 

these bulbs are first quality, imported 

directly from Holland, and are sure 

to make your saeng Green a joy to 

you and your friends. 

Clara Butt, clear pink tinged sal- 
mon-rose; 

Mme. Krelage, bright lilac-rose; 

Pride of Haarlem, rosy carmine, 
blue base, fragrant; 

White Queen, rosy white changin 
to pure white. ‘ 


400 bulbs (100 of each) $18 
100 bulbs (25 ofeach) $5 
Bulbs sent postpaid — nothing more 

to pay. 


Our New Fall Bulb List sent free on 
request. 


A. WASHBURN & SONS. 


Box 303, Bloomington, III. 














CHURCHES, CLUBS, 
LADIES’ AIDS! 


Do you need money? 
ee ga Ladies’ Aid, Sunday 
School, American Legion Post or Aux- 
iliary, Scout Organization, Y.W.C.A., 
Woman’s CluborP.T.A. needingfrom 
peer tn ae easily get i ectogureiry 
amoun our special Ww 
is easily carried out, without any 
expense. 
You will be l rised to 
learn how po gee Be poe or- 
ganization to get the amount of money 
ae need. Hundreds of organizations 
ve already taken advantage of our 
offer and have been unusually suc- 
cessful. Write us today. 
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38 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


for $3.00 


. All 00 or be 
BULB BARCAINS Seth hasan eae 
: INOWDROPS (Galanthus) 12 

= 3 


Catalog 
S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. B, St. Charles, Illinois 
Established since 1887 





45c; 100, $1.78 








SPRING GARDENS CO., VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. 
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WEAVER CXRDENS. 


PEDIGREED BULBS 


porjed trem Helignd. Per dozen-Tulips 35c, Hy» 
ELD GROWN te Nar Vines 
I Ornamental Baris and Tres 

WICHITA, KANS. 
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Everitt’s Seed Store, Desk 31, Indianapolis, Ind. 


for you FREE. 


ELL THE BEST 
Sect FOR LESS 
Fibre to grow in 








"Sega penned Fruit Trees, 
TREES & PLANTS ver eens, Shrubbery, 


anainatonenyreauced 9. Wertminster, Md 
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Fran atnald for $300.” Otto Greet, Pittabarg, Kansas 
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A combination of materials, indeed, re- 
sults in many original designs in fire- 
places. And both brick and tile lead be- 
cause they are both peculiarly appropriate 
in being a “fired’’ product themselves. 
Both are available in considerable variety 
of color and texture. Tile, perhaps, has 
developed more versatility of design and 
coloring as well as shape, but brick has a 
sturdiness that recommends itself in cer- 
tain surroundings, and it can be laid in 
interesting patterns. The herringbone 
facing shown in both the fire chamber and 
hearth (illustration 2) is a pleasing ar- 
rangement, isn’t it? Tile on the other 
hand has delightful possibilities for shad- 
ing into orm color schemes. Soft greens 
and blues are especially artistic. Then 
besides the plain colors there are tiles in 
gay Spanish effects as bold as Majolica 
conventionalized motifs from nature, and 
“stories” simple but fascinating to frame 
the fireplace. 

If the facings are detailed, then it is 
wise to keep the mantel simple, but if 
plain and unadorned, the mantel may be 
emphasized as decoration. The classical 
treatment of the jambs and mantel in 
illustration three illustrates this idea, for 
here the tiles depend upon color alone 
for their attractiveness. This color, of 
course, must tone with the walls, wood- 
work and floor covering to make the fire- 
place harmonious. 

Fireplace Construction 

The practical construction of the fire- 
place concerns itself with first, a flue of 
the proper area; second, a well propor- 
tioned » le third, smoke chamber open- 
ing from it; fourth, a chimney high — 
not to interfere; fifth a general shape 
signed to radiate heat. If the fireplace, 
despite these precautions, smokes, it may 
need a slight contraction of the throat 
by the use of a damper. Generally speak- 
ing, four inches is considered the right 
width for the throat. A small throat 
tends to send the heat out into the room. 
The hood is also used for this purpose, 
and may be very shallow and flaring, even 
if built high to the ceiling merely for 
artistic effect. The flue should be well 
protected with metal lathing, as well as 
the breast, and its use tends to reinforce 
the concrete beneath the tiles of the 
hearth. Likewise it is safest to keep the 
woodwork trim away from the brick as 
far as possible. 

The building of inglenooks, while a 
cosy custom, has lately been supplanted 
largely by modern styles of furnishing. 
The davenport drawn to the fireside is 
now seen as frequently as a pair of and- 
irons and other hearth accessories. 

The treatment of the overmantel, as 
already mentioned, is simple for the sake 
of good taste. Occasionally we find 
novelty as in a certain sun room where 
a trellis, or lattice is built above, to give 
the fireplace the same informal outdoor 
effect as the room itself. But two favored 
decorations that deserve mention is the 
use of the ship model and a mirror. Both 
at their best fit the space so as to contrast 
well. A picture hung above has the same 
function—to relieve a bare wall s as 
well as to be decorative in itseif. Candle- 
sticks are successful in giving a dignified 
balance to the mantel and space above, 
but should be in keeping with the general 
style of the fireplace. 

Summed up, the modern fireplace, 
while varied in both design and materials 
must have the simple dignity that will 
a the “home fires burning” thru the 

ears, 
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OM jeatet becuse” Tennessee Yours truly, 
See adjacent letter June 2, 1924 8. T. 
We Grow Our customers send in pictures of 


Dwarf Apple Trees 
Dwarf Pear Trees 
Dwarf Plum Trees 
Dwarf Cherry Trees 
Dwarf Peach Trees 


C. C. McKay, Mgr. 





Fruit Trees 


Here is a letter from one of our enthusiastic 


Van Dusen Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I received the three dwarf Scarlet Beauty apple trees 
and planted them April 25th. Pretty soon they bloomed 
and now they have all set apples. I am so pleased with 
them I thought I would tell you about their fruiting the 
first year. 
anything like them. I will want more this fall. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Dwarf 


customers 
Read what he says: 


veryone who sees them says they never saw 


these trees because they are pleased! 


They are big bearers of big fruit from small trees. 
They bear younger and need less room. They 
are the best trees for the home garden. 


Our catalogue will tell you about them 
A postal brings it to you. 


Box F., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Callahan Unit-Built Greenhouses cost 
no more than a small automobile or a 
garage. Yet they are built of finest 


and are complete in every detail. 

They wil aa life-time, add beauty and 

~iaiben eae Maden 
jue % 
cses and ety. ss 


There are thousands of readers. of 
—women as well as men—who. 
extra every year. , 

They are garden lovers who enjoy growing things—who have 
felt the warmth of rich brown earth and the thrill of an unex- 

bud bursting into color overnight. 

But perhaps they have never realized the market that is 
ready—waiti t high prices—for winter blooms or out-of- 
season as lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, ete. 

Can you use $500 to $1,000 extra every year? Do you know 
of a more enjoyable way to earn this snig sum? Would you 
like to start a profitable, pleasant independent business 


treas- 
> Callahan owners have developed their “‘hobby” 
until it has grown so large and so profitable that they have given 
up all else and concentrated their entire time upon it. They are 
—e5 enthusiastic. And with our help, you, too, can 
qui make a small investment produce rich returns. 


ter Homes & Gardens 
ily earn $500 to $1,000 


Let us send The G ouse Book—it shows how easy 
itis to own # Callahan G house and start a profitable, inde- 
pendent business in your spare. time. 


The T. J. Callahan Co., 410 Stout St., Dayton, Ohie 








The T. J. Callahan Co., 

410 Stout St., Dayton, Ohio 
Your advertisement in Better Homes and Gardens 
has interested me. Send me “The eenhouse 

ree. 


w to Make $500 to $1,000 


Have You Overlooked This Opportunity? 






















“NATIVE PLANTS, [y°tny unas 


Write for prices. V.D. MERRILL, Big Rock, Ili.’ 
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Better Homes and Gardens is for sale 
at the newstands. Pass the word on 


to your neighbors. 








Burlinaton Basket CofttjHawkeveBlds 
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Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring help in the music training of their children ma 


have their questions answered thru 


this department. Address Mrs. M. E. Oberndorer, care of Better Teases and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Talented Member of the Family 


The 


N almost every community of America 
there is a musical tragedy. It may be 
some gifted young musician who has 

longed for instruction; some young artist 
who has had the training but no engage- 
ments; some young person who has 
wasted money on the wrong instruction, 
or it may be some musical exile saving in 
the little city for the day when the 
doors of the bigger city shall open 


nothing of this teacher’s personality or 
worth but they are sent long descriptions 
of the concert successes the teacher has 
won in the past. Would you spend your 
good money in so ignorant and foolish 
a manner for anything else? If you were 
making an investment for your child’s 
future would you not study it more care- 


larger type than those of his fellows. 
Sometimes you even put on an additiona] 
mortgage because this someone unknown 
to you, but who charges an enormous 
price, tells you that your child will have 
a great future. 

If the talented member of your family 
is a girl her chances are harder than 
you realize. You feel, and it is right 
that you should, that with “Mary’s” 





again. 

This is the most serious difficulty 
that American music has to face; 
and, since it is largely due to the 
point of view of the citizens who are 
considered the “pillars of society’’ in 
their home town, it is time for them 
to make a survey of this situation 
which they have helped to build. 
There is more money wasted on 
musical education than in any other 
field of art and it is wasted not only 
thru the choice of teachers but also 
because we allow our talent to be 
dissipated by the community. 

The problem of the choice of 
teachers for our talented young 
people is a serious one, yet few par- 
ents look upon it with a sane atti- 
tude. They think that because they 
have had no training in music them- 
selves the choice of a teacher should 
rest. on the one having the biggest 
reputation rather than the one who 
can give the best instruction. Adver- 
tising is a business in the music 
world just as it is in the commercial 
one and often it is the charlatan who 
has: the money to use in this way 
while’the better teacher is left still 
plodding along with big ideals but 
small income. 

It seems incomprehensible the 
amount of money that is wasted in 
: the musical education of our talented 
young people—wasted because we 
ourselves do not know the true 
value of what we are buying. We 
argue that if a teacher is a foreigner 
he must be worth more than an 
American, or if he be an American 
we accept only those who charge 
exorbitant sums for their lessons. We 
rarely question a teacher’s ability 
to give value received for his forty 
dollars a lesson because we reason 
that anyone who charges so much 
must be worth it. 

Frequently we are caught by the 





October Music Program for Women’s 
Clubs 


The G. F. W. C. has advocated that the first music 
program of the year should be a Musical Symposium, 
when the music of the community shall be discussed 
from every standpoint. We have suggested the follow- 
ing program in this department on another occasion 
pon > response to many requests it is here given in 

etal. 


MUSICAL SYMPOSIUM 


The Music of Your Community 


These papers or talks should be very short and should 
be followed by discussion. The following topics can 
be rearra to suit your own town’s needs. 

Music In the Home. Mother who has featured 
music in the training of her family, or well-known 
music teacher who has specialized in children’s work. 

Music In the Schools. Music supervisor or schoo! 
superintendent should give a short but comprehensive 
idea of the reason for music in the public schools. 
This could be illustrated with a chorus or orchestra 
from the sc . Plans for Music Memory Contest 
should be presented at this time. 

Music the Church and Sunday School. 
Organist or choir director of the church or Sunday Schoo ! 
having the best music. Plans for a Hymn enser 
Contest should be outlined at this time. 

_Music In the Motion Picture Theater. Music 
director of the best motion picture theater in town. 
is subject is one in which all the motion picture in- 
dustry is vitally interested. If your club will cooperate 
with the manegement of the theaters there is no place 
n the community where more can be done for good 
music. 

Music Thru the Air. Director of the largest radio 
station near your town. By cooperation with a 
station much can be accomplished for better music. 

Music In the Dance Hall. Dance director or wel- 
fare supervisor. A demonstration of the old and new 
dances and their music is an excellent object lesson. 

Music In the Women’s Club. Music chairman of 
club should outline plans for season. 

M the Pu pom Librarian should 
tell what books on music are available, what the needs 
are, and the ber of requests for musical material 
which have been received. 

Music In the Newspapers. Newspaper editor 
should give his idea as to what space music should have 


on the printed page. 

M dustry. Manufacturer who has used 
music as an important feature for the recreation of 
his employees. 

Music In Public Institutions. Physician or 
superintendent of the largest institution near you. Let 
him tell of the influence of music on inmates of 
public institutions. This is one phase of the music of 
your town most frequently neglected. 

Musical Taste In the Town. Music dealer. Your 
club will be surprised and interested to know what type 
of music is most popular in your community. 

Concerts. Manager of concert series should 
outline his plans. 

Municipal Music. Mayor or other official should 
tell of the value of free municipal concerts. If the town 
has a community chorus, band or orchestra, they 
should close this program. 





lovely voice she should have the best 
possible education, and very often 
she accomplishes even more than 
you expect. Sometimes you seek and 
find the right teacher thru a personal 
visit to the studios; sometimes blind 
chance leads you and your girl 
aright. Your “Mary” returns to 
you greatly benefited by her experi- 
ence, and ready and willing to make 
the old home town her home. 

But are you ready to receive her? 
Is the town ready to accept her? 
What is she todo? Where is she to 
look for fees? How is she to start 
her career? In the first place are you 
in your own home ready for her? 
Have you tried to hear thru the 
medium of your own phonograph or 
‘wedge piano the music that she has 

n studying? Have you attempted 
to read of the great composers that 
she has learned to interpret? Can 
you understand this new language of 
music that your daughter has learned 
to love? 

And what will the town say and 
do now that this full-fledged young 
American artist has come home? 
How will it welcome her? Of course 
she will be asked to sing for the 
women’s clul>. She will not be paid 
a fee because they will tell her that 
it will be a wonderful advertisement 
for her to sing for the club. And 
after “Mary” has sung, the club will, 
for their big club day, pay a good fee 
to another “Mary” who still lives in 
the big city and who age her 
money in advertising. “She draws 
better because she has a big name,” 
you will be told-but you will rarely 
find that she sings better than your 
own “Mary.” 

It is this snobbish point of view 
that puts the biggest obstacle in the 
path of our youthful artists who 
wish to live in their own home town. 
The women’s clubs should be the 








method of adveltising of the teacher, 
or of the school or college employing 
him. We read their advertising of free 
scholarships. We feel sure that our child 
will win and we pay down the fifty 
dollars and enter our candidate in the 
race. When our boy or girl reaches the 
city it is discovered that several hundred 
candidates have entered and there is little 
chance of winning, but the scholarship 
money may not be returned. Your bo 

or girl must study at this institution wit 

any teacher the director may choose or 
else lose the money. The parents know 
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fully and give the matter consideration? 

Why do we not trust to the judgment 
of the teachers in our own towns, or fail- 
ing that why do we not make some effort 
to find out first hand about the institution 
or the teacher? There is always some un- 
prejudiced person that we can trust if we 
make the effort to find that one. Yet 
you almost unhesitatingly place the 
future of your child in the hands of an 
unknown stranger and invariably trust 
one whose name has been featured in 


first place where these P seni people 
can get their start and many clubs 
are beginning to realize this truth. 
Churches, except for a few in the very 
big cities, pay almost nothing to the sing- 
ers in their choirs. All clubs are likely 


to pay their fees to outsiders and there is 


almost nothing for “Mary” to do but to 
return to the big city and take her 
chances of success. ates 
“Mary” may give a concert and it will 
pent be well attended by her 
ather’s {friends who will likely find amuch 


keener enjoyment in listening to 
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Always welcome 


Young folks me folks - all welcome 
you when you bring your sweet-toned 


BUESCHER.. 
True “Tone Saxophone 


Every young man should know how to play @ 
musical instrument. It greatly increases your 
popularity and your pleasure. Also contrib- 
utes ro business advancement. 

Saxophone is the easiest of all lnstrumeneents 
to learn. 3 lessons sent start you. 
Six days’ trial in your own home. No obligation. 
Send for free Saxophone Book. Mention 
other instrument in which you may be paren 


(122) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
278 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 








HEAR MUSIC AND TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 
or Storage Batteries 








The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set you 
have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. D. T 
Coats, of Chicago. This radio outfit is entirely dif- 
ferent from all others. No outside wires needed. No 
troublesome storage batteries. It comes complete, in 
a beautiful mahogany finish cabinet (console type) 
and al oud speaker built rightin so the entire family 
canlisten to it pust like a phonograph. It is guaran- 
teed to have a range of 1,000 miles. Listen to the 
musical concerts, singing, lectures, and speeches. Get 
the market reports, latest news and returns of the big 
games by radio. Mr. Coats wants to place one of his 
amazing new radio outfits in each locality and is now 
making a special reduction of 40 per cent in price for 
the first outfit placed in each community. Write Mr. 
D.T. Coats, 338 West 47th St., Chicago, for his spec- 
ial low price offer and be the firstin your locality. 
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one, easiest of all wind 
instruments to play because of its en bon 
ure and prot t9 you. Write for deta pleas- 
ure and t 8, you for details of 
plan on any Conn 
eect penenes artists; 
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cheeriness and a soft, sweet song. 
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_the daughter of a business associate than 
‘in hearing the world’s test artist. 
They will be disappointed that she sang 
only one group of songs in a language they 
understood but they will doubtless accept 
the explanation of their wives that every- 
one who studies singing in America must 
learn at least two other languages besides 
English. The men will not argue because 
they “know nothing about music.” The 
women will admire ““Mary’s” dress and 
the men will tell ‘“Mary’s ” father that 
she is greater than Galli-Curci, but that 
does not pay off the mortgage on her 
education. 

Your “Mary” may really want to stay 
at home but she finds few places where 
she is paid any fee for her work. If she 
accepts work offered by the motion 
picture theater she will find that the town 
will say, “She must be hard up to do 
that.” "She knows that her friends are 
secretly saying that she did not make 
good or she would not have been willing 
to return to her home town. Her fellow 
citizens will snobbishly refuse to consider 
her as an attraction for the Lyceum or 
Chautauqua courses because she lives in 
her own town. 

When she tries to teach she finds that 
there is the same difficulty. “Mary” 
wishes that she were a pianist instead of 
a singer because it is easier to get pupils. 
Those with good voices are saving up to 
go to the city for lessons and those willing 
to study at home will seldom consider 
that a person living in the home town is 
entitled to much of a fee. Your “Mary” 
must either go back to the big city and 
give up her home, or give up her art 
which she has given so much to obtain. 

Why do we not realize that, until we 
make a place for our own in music, in their 
education, in their language, in our hearts, 
in our homes, and in our communities, 
we shall have little which is really wort h- 
while and really American of which we 
may boast? 





Spare Which—The Rod or 
the Child? 


Continued from page 12 

well behaved, They have never been 
whipped, as far as I know, but I am sure 
they all had the certainty that they 
would be whipped if need be. And that 
is, I think, the value of the whole whip- 
ping idea. Or let me put it this way: I 

believe in free and untrammeled 
vhiine upon any and all occasions, 
but I do believe in whipping for serious 
offenses. Any law must have its punish- 
ment but that does not mean that it must 
be punish, punish, punish all day and 
every day. 

The law, in New York, says a murderer 
must be electrocuted, but that does not 
mean that every man, woman and child 
must be electrocuted. The police don’t 
come around and say, “Well, everybody 
in the Third Ward must come and be 
electrocuted today.’”’ The custom is to 
wait until a murder has been committed 
and then electrocute the criminal. But 
the law and the punishment are there all 
the while, a warning and a deterrent. 
The rod should be used in the same way. 
The less a child is whipped the more it 
profits when it must be whipped. The 
more dust there is on the rod the more 
impressive is the moment when the rod 
is taken down, the dust blown from it and 
a says, “Young man! Come with 
me 
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Rocker 


Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 


Over 1000 other bargains, 
ver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money atour 
Factory-to-Family Prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 


® year and a half to pay - Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New _ Pall “Larkin Book of aosser 
Shows everything for par! 

h, , =. -room, bedroom, eee 

on famous Symphonola 
Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Ogk. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check J aad article interested in, 


1] Come Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
_ C0 Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
° for FREE Book. 


N Letkiet Co lac. 
pDept. 1051, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 
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Direct ino of St. An- 
dreasberg 5 ote Rollers 
* and Hartz naries. 


Song and Fancy Birds of all kinds. 


Red Bird Brand Seed and Song Food makes and 
keeps your birds singing. 


Send for price list of Red Bird Brand Bird 8S 
the best for fifty years. oe 


EDWARDS BIRD STORE 
130 E. ieee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Colorful Embroideries to Beautify Your Home 


BENNIE HALL 








Transfer pat- ; —— 
tern No. 160, ° a ————, 
blue, 20 cents 


is illustrated tae Pi 

at the left. Ses te Coresete 

Rickrack O10 aes aoe a ate 8 

makes a novel 

trim for pil- 
low cases 

















Transfer pattern, No. 160, blue, 20 cents, supplies designs for a pair of pillow cases, one 
case being illustrated above. It is worked in pink and pale green, flowers and leaves in 
lazy daisy stitches, centers, black and orange French knots, stems, green outline. Wide 
scallops are finished with double-fold bias binding or rickrack in color. Sufficient floss, 
needle and bias binding or rickrack will be supplied for 45 cents. Please state whether 
you wish pink, blue or lavender, also whether rickrack or bias binding. If no colors are 
mentioned pink will be sent. Transfer pattern 159, blue, 20 cents, givés motifs used on 
the cushion just below, also additional motifs fer scarf to match. Made on heavy cream 
rep or linen this set is very smart for library, living room or bedroom. Use six-strand or 
rope floss. Flowers are worked in lazy daisy stitches in rose, purple, orange and blue, 
with black French knot centers. Leaves and stems are green lazy daisy stitches and outlines 
Floss to work cushion will be supplied for 45 cents, floss for cushion and scarf, 65 cents 
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Transfer . pattern No. 161, blue, 20 cents 
supplies four baskets, also additional floral 
sprays. This design forms the decorative 
note on the long, rectangular scarf illus- 
trated at the bottom of the page. The 
baskets are outlined first in brown, then in 
black. Flowers are worked in the usual 
simple stitchery, lazy daisies, single stitches 
and French knots, using blue, orange, 
purple, lavender and rose floss with blac 
and orange for the centers. Use six strands 
in needle for all work. This design may be 
used for curtains, towels, scarfs, cushions 
and various household articles. Floss to 
embroider scarf as illustrated will be sup- 
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October brings thoughts of 
long days indoors, and o, 
Christmas and bazaars too. 
We turn with pleasure to 
such gay embroideries as 
these to bring cheer to our 
rooms and to our friends 
as well. Our patterns being 
of the handmade variety are 
especially easy to stamp 
with a hot iron 











plied jor 40 cents. Needle will also be in- 
cluded. Embroidery No. 162, blue, 20 
cents, supplies designs for the three hot-plate 
mats shown on top of the long scarf below. 
The cutting outline also is included, as well 
as several additional motifs that may be 
applied to various articles. The doilies may 
be finished with a tiny lace edge or the edges 
may be crocheted. The doilies are to be made 
double and heavy cardboard or asbestos mats 
inserted to protect the table from hot dishes. 
The flowers are worked in rose, purple and 
orange and have black and orange centers. 
Fless to work the doilies and additional 
motifs will be supplied for 35 cents. Needle 
in proper size will also be included 


Address pattern orders 

and inquiries to Mrs. 

Bennie Hall, Better 

Homes and Gardens, 
* Des Moines, Iowa 


The four towels illustrated above are unusual 
effective worked in gay colors. Plain white towel- 


ing may be used, or the designs may be applied to 
ready-made towels with plain or applied hems, 
Flowers are worked in daisy stitches in orange, 
blue, rose, purple and lavender floss, using six 
strands in . Centers are black French knots. 
On the first towel darning stitches form diamond- 
shaped motifs between ‘te flowers. The second 
towel has flower motifs above a dainty green vine. 
The third towel has beneath the flower groups e@ 
zig-zag line in black floss couched down with white, 
while the fourth towel shows a pretty floral spray 
worked in bright colors. Transfer pattern No. 158, 
blue, 20 cents, supplies motifs for the four towels. 
Floss to work all four will be supplied for 45 cents 
additional, needle inc 
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Chrysanthemum Culture 
Continued from page 13 

be cultivated carefully. This is very im- 
portant as the soil must not harden about 
their roots. ‘ 

“Along in June we cut our plants back 
to some six or eight inches above the 
ground; otherwise they would grow too 
tall and bloom too soon. Plants should 
be kept within their season, not helped 
to become freaks. Those thus retarded 
in June are our show plants in October, 
November, and up to Christmas. Then 
in August and September—according to 
early and late varieties—as buds appear 
we carefully pinch off all laterals, leaving 
two, three or four buds on the top to 
which the whole strength of the plant 


Ss. 

Oe When the buds begin to open the bi- 
weekly watering must be irrigated, not 
sprayed over them. No water must be 

lowed within a flower if it is to last or 
be at its best. 

“Perhaps you do not know that some 
pr frm sm open up as pure white 
and acquire colorings from the sun, taking 
on lavenders and pinkish shades in their 
outer petals, while others that open bril- 
liantly fade out under the direct rays. 
I cannot tell you why. No one knows 
why there should be these differences, 
but in order to protect our choicest 
blooms from fading or to retard their 
blooming for some special occasion, we 
often stretch loug strips of muslin or 
cheesecloth above the rows, ing a 
stout stake at either end with a cross 
piece nailed to them, holding the cloth 
taut. Usually we give this canvas a slant 
toward the south, nam, serge J shielding 
the plants from the too-hot sun. 

“One fine scheme learned recently is 
to dip the cloth in a solution of gasoline 
and ne gallon to one pound— 
before stretching it upon the stakes. 
This renders it stiff and moisture-proof, 
so that there is no dripping from rain or 
heavy dew on the precious blooms. 

“T almost forgot to say that the best 
arrangement of one’s garden is to make 
the rows extend east and west, not north 
and south. This makes more difference 
than I can easily explain. Certainly the 
rows are more easily protected. 

“When the last flower is cut, the season 
entirely over, cut back the faithful stems 
close to the ground, sprinkle a light mulch 
over them  . heavy mulch in cold 
climates) and bid them bye until 

ring. I am sure you will say with me 

t chrysanthemum-growing is not ardu- 
ous, the reward great, whether you are 
growing them for commercial purposes, 
as we are, or from the simple joy of raising 
4 fine thing. 

_ “We have what we call large standards, 
singles—opening out somewhat like dais- 
les—pompoms and the decoratives or 
sprawly sort. And of course there are all 
sizes from the wee “Baby Dolls” to the 
largest Ida Katherine Skiff singles. To 
me they are as unlike as so many baby 
faces. And as for favorites—why that 
would be asking a mother to say which 
child she loves ! This new variety, 
the Fugi, fairly fascinates artists, it is so 
wonderfully decorative and dainty. This 
White French is also a great favorite, es- 
pecially as it comes late in the season and 

looms so freely. To me they are all 
glorious, each variety seeming to have its 
tebe Lge pone Ds mas Be allowed the 

an 
more thane we hope to have 
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CURTAIN BEAUTY AT LITTLE COST 


You can obtain charming curtain 
effects with even the simplest mater- 
ials if you drape them on Bluebird 
Rods. And as these flat rods are in- 
expensive themselves, curtain beauty 
is acquired with utmost economy. 


Single, double, triple, in rustless 


Satin Gold or White Enamel finishes. 
Bluebird Rods suit all curtains and 


woodwork. You attach the sturdy 
brackets quickly and put up or take 
curtains down instantly. They simp- 
lify every draping problem. 


Due to scientific, ornamental stiff- 
ening ribs —an exclusive feature— 
“Bluebirds” last for years without 


sagging. Made by H. L. Judd Co., 
Inc., N. Y 


Your dealer carries Blue- 


bird Rods 






“They Meke Your 


CURTAIN RODS JP Ccnane Prem’? 


or will quic 
getthem for you. Ask pen 











The Popular Biltmore 
“& i JV 


200 and 100 Envelopes 


Briuruons Correct Stationery ror Inronmat Use 
Used by _—_ who appreciate the good things in 
life, 200 Sheets, 6 by 7inches, beautiful white Bond. 
Excellent writing surface. And 100 well-fitting En- 
velopes. Your name and address on all sheets and 
envelope flaps—3 lines or less. Light Copperplate 
Gothic. Rich,darkblueink. All for#l1.00(#1.10west 
of Denver or outside U.8.), Send check, M. O. or 
cash. Enclose name, address, plainly written. 
“Suggestions for Correc Letterwriting”’ will 
beincluded upon request. Free. Ordertoday. 


SS iltmore Press Biltmore Village N.C. 


————) 
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109-13 West 45th Street, Times Square,NewYeork City |E 
l= An hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
a re and appointments of a well 
| condi 

i= women 
escort. 














home. 
Much favored 
traveling withou' 


and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. .BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME.. 
No Lionas geossneay to Sense 
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‘The Only Stay 


for Casements 
With adjustable spring-locking friction shoee— 


MONARCH 
Automatic CASEMENT STAY 


That’s why the Monarch 
Stay holds casement win- 
dows securely at any angle, 
regardless of wind or weath- 
er. Fits any casement, tran- 
som or pivoted window, no 
matter how opened. Des- 
cribed in detailin ‘“Case- 
ment Windows,” an inter- 
esting booklet we will send 
upon request. Write to 


MONARCH METAL 
PRODUCTS Co. 
4940 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE KNIFE p 


Made in the sha 
deli 


of an engine, this knife will 
t the small boy. Blade is of good i 
and the knifeis extremely well e. 7 


is re 


$ 50 








ereheate 


eiffs will ervive Please send for catalog today. 
Write Dept. 31, POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket. R.L 


“BRIAR ROSE” So. 
booklet 




















Stop Icy Blasts 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Saves 20% t 


You can install it yourself, 
the corners. It is weath 
proof, flexible and non 
cold, Comes in one 
continuous length. 

No left over picces, 

No waste. No sawing N 
or mitering. Contains | ‘| _200R a 
no wood or metal. |, . ‘lI 
Stopsandpreventsrat- wil 
tling doors and win- |‘ . 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, por doer or window apen- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping 


Fill out and mail this blank today 
Money back if not satisfied. 


MAME 2 2 2 oe en ow on ee on oe ee eee eceooeseos 


10% Fuel 


y tack on—Turn 
rproof, dust- 
of heat or 
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Club Luncheons and Church 
Suppers 


Continued from page 21 
communities. One must remember that 
the larger the number served, the greater 
the profit. In serving less than seventy- 
five, these prices quoted should be raised. 
On the other hand, it is an error to 
attempt to serve more than your space 





Standard Servings for Large 
Quantity Cooking 


Coffee—One-half cupful of coffee to 1 

quart of water m ‘six servings. One 

pound of coffee servings. 
Cream—! to | 4 quarts for coffee for 50. 
Loaf Sugar—2 pounds for coffee for 50. 
Butter—! pound cuts into 32 squares of 


1 tablespoonful. ., an 
If creamed, \ ped wil apennd eo 


poe eee or mashed, 4 cup- 
ful per se pound of. potatoes 
makes 2 ee coe iene th or 14 cupfuls of 
potatoes. 
Wageabiee Alpe % cupful per serv- 
f vegetable is . an ice cream 
scoop or small cup helps to standardize the 
servings. 


Meat—}¢ pound uncooked meat per 


serving. 
Ham for Baking—20 pounds for 50. 
Soup—3{cupful creamed soup per serv- 


ing. 
Ice Cream—t!i quart makes 8 to 10 
the rest of menu. 














TOWN . - nn ene nn ewww ewe STATE 
NUMBER OF FEET........... AT 20 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-OROER, CHECK, CASH, FOR $2. ccncccnes 


eae 5, 101F S.17thSe., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sele Manidfactioer dnd Pasensss 


PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACOEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OF servaniont 
Meh A mepenene Arwen md salesmanagers — men who will devote full time to 
building a abie and p Inquire for territory. 














Will not check, 
crack or turn white 
Send us 1c for a 14-pint can, any 










— st paid—enough to 
a chair or 
an table. 








FREE-—-Our helplul book- 
let, “Home 
ing” 
with 
po De 
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Our advertisements are always guaranteed. 








and equipment will comfortably accom- 
modate. Everyone dislikes a crowded, 
messy, careless church supper. When 
the public pays for a meal, it demands 
food and good service at a fair price. 
Meet this demand and your church sup- 
pers will be patronized. 
Recipes follow for the more unusual 
dishes named in the menus given here. 


Cream Puffs—50 Shells 
2 cupfuls of butter 16 
4 cupfuls of boiling water 4 cuptuls of bread flour 


Put the butter and water in a stew 
pan and when the butter is melted add 
the flour. Beat until blended. Stir until 
the mixture leaves the sides of the pan, 
but do not overcook or the fat will se 
ate out. Remove from tlie fire and let 
cool somewhat. Add the whole eggs one 
at a time, beating hard after adding each 
egg. 
tered baking sheet in mounds two inches 
wide and two inches apart. Make all 
uniform in size—heaped higher in the 
center. Bake forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven until crisp and dry. There 
must be a strong heat from the bottom of 
the oven to make the puffs rise. Keep in 
a dry place. 

Carrot Nut Salad 

Scrape raw carrots. (For fifty servings 
use five pounds of carrots.) Put thru a 
meat grinder using a coarse knife. Grind 
one pound of walnut meats (buy the 
broken pieces rather than the perfect 
meats), season with French dressing and 
mix well with the carrots. Serve on a 
leaf of lettuce with a spoonful of mayon- 
naise or cooked cream 

Pineapple Delicious for 50 
2 pounds of marsh- 4 No. 3 cans of sliced 


mallows pinea, 
1 quart of whipping or 1 No. 10 can 


cream 

Cut the marshmallows into four pieces 
and cube the pineapple. One should buy 
broken pieces for oy instead of the 
whole slices; pineapple chunks are even 
cheaper and are g See this recipe. Mix 
the pineapple and marshmallows with a 
little juice. Chill, drain off the juice, fold 
in the stiffly beaten cream and serve. 


Drop by spoonfuls onto a but- - 
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“Concord” 
Reproduced from 
the original 
found on an old 
colonial home 
at Concord, 
where Paul 
Revere is said to 
have stopped to 
rouse the inhabi- 
tants at the time 
of his famous 
ride. 





An Historic Door Knocker 


BLENDED with the memories of stirring 
Celonial days, gives an added interest and 
Stately appearance to the entrance of the home. 


Artbrass Knockers are faithfully reproduced from 
the originals made famous by the heroes of his- 
tory. Placed upon the front door of the home 
an historic knocker is an embiem of culture and 
hospitality that offers a cheery welcome to the 
visitor. 

Concord No. 4045 illustrated herewith, sent pre- 
paid to any address upon receipt of price. 

Send for free Door Knocker booklet illustrating 
fifty-four famoug historic designs. 


ART BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. B. 10 
299 East 134th Street New York 
Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 


ath Room Accessories 
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This Parchment Shade Almost 


Paints Itselt! 


You don’t need experience; 
youdon'thavetobeanart- 
ist. We tell youhow. You 
save at least half the price 
of the shade and 


‘tte easy and fascinat- 
ing, no teacher needed. 
Our new shade book, x 

“How to Make and 
Paint Parchment Shades,” de- 
scribes-over 150 beautiful de- 
signs and color combina- 
tions. Alno tells sceres of new 
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THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicage 
CHINA PAINTERS: aithiny” divce: ou 


us—twe are Amastewe tapout thins een eaten 









ADRIAN RUGCRAFTERS, Inc. 
Dept. 2104; Adrian, Mich, 
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emall pictures and wal 


bt A -— 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Stee = 
Moore Push-less Hanger 
een Benge Fe with the "Tesiat” 


ele Pcs, St cverreere 
All Wool Yarn for Sale 
from memutecteres, 75° to $3.00 Be Ton Samples INE: 
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sz Veal Gelatine Cream Salad for 50 
Chicken or tuna fish be used 
capt he ean ceed 4 tatieapeiate ta 

quarts of milk 1 cu of 


= 


Mix the dry ingredients and the beaten 
, add the scalded milk and cook until 

thick. Add the hot vinegar, then add the 
gelatine soaked in the cold water. Let 
cook until the gelatine is thoroly dis- 
solved, and add the cubed meat. Turn 
into five bread loaf pans to cool. Cut 
into cubes, to serve, and garnish with 
lettuce, tomato, pickle or olives. 

Ice Cream Cake With Chocolate Sauce 

For this use your favorite cake es 
and bake in a sheet pan making a cake 
one inch thick. Cut the cake into two and 
one-half inch squares. Put a scoop of 
vanilla ice cream on each square of cake, 
cover with chocolate sauce and serve at 
once. 


B. 


aeeTrr * =n 


















Chocolate Sauce 


Tt 


i 
: 





sep pocnfuls of vanilla 36 cuptul of cold water 


| | Bol tae sup, swear and coor to! Feat Your Home 








the cold water and cook to the required + . 
" thickness. Add salt and vanilla. This | th Or ! 
sirup keeps without becoming sugary. It 
— is served hot or cold. 
nost Hawaiian Cream Cake 
1 No. 10 can pineapple if cupful of butter 
' preces) Tt 
1 pound of brown sugar cream ; comple va 
Melt the brown and oo in tearing parte thatesn on 
two big enamel or aluminum drippi man at 
pans, hot, add the drained cu Cnamvemnenbateer 
ineapple. Spread equally over the require constant 
Eottom of the pan. Pour onto the pine- cepeactntion» Tamnee 


apple a half-inch layer of sponge cake 
batter. Bake forty minutes. Serve hot 
or told with whipped cream. The pine- 
apple should be caramelized. Canned 
apricots may be used in place of the pine- 
apple. 





Oil 


Burners 








‘ The oil is delivered to the burner by gravity from a tank situated where most 
Vegetable Gelatine Salad for 50 For— convenient. Does not turn on or od comaliaey, as do mechanically operated 
iy ul of gelatine 4 cupfuls of shredded burners, but is regulated up and down to the i intensity according to 
Focnlule of cold wate cuphif of ant p ee = , Burns low grade oils of 36 to 40 gravity, such as ; 
cu cu lemon ' ’ urnace 
2 quarts of boiling water 2 cupfuls of mild vinegar Cook Stoves The ill itis the Bie F , 
- stra’ shows ig Four furnace Burner with Forced Draft attach- 
mes waa celery Large Ranges ment. Without the forced draft attachment it will heat homes up to ten or twelv 
; : Heating Stoves rooms. With the forced draft attachment, it will heat larger homes an 
Soak the gelatine in cold water, add = . places of business. The foroed s draft attachment, however, is only used on an 
ili ; es tion during extrem weather. tion of t! 
boiling water and dissolve thoroly. Add | | Shiome yoy Se pm a ee 
meat, = and tone vegetables — «6 plage or blissard, were to put the electric wires out of commission, there would be no 
which the vinegar and lemon juice have ome 
: been ured. Pour into aaa to Hot Water Heaters D l t ed Some choice terri still open to thoroughly re 
en po pans’ Hot Plate Heat ealers Wanted. sponsible parties. Your own locality may yet be 
stiffen. Cut into squares and serve with lo e Heaters unassigned. Just write and ask us for our proposition, and we will discuss the 
salad dressing. This may be colored Water CoilHeaters matter with you either by mail or in person, 
mor ved. And hes other G LIG | Y 
Date Torte for 25 purposes 129-10 North May St. Est. 1906 Chicago, Ills. 
1% cupfuls of walnuts 12 whites y ( ) ‘ 
— 4 dates 3 cup rm q ~~ 5 A Complete Installation for $125.00 to $170.00 including tank. 
cuptu sugar cuptul of lemon juice 





2 tablespoonfuls of flour cupful of water 
1 tablespoonful o! ing powder 


Mix dry ingredients with the cut dates 
and nuts, add the liquids and fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites. Spread half an inch 
thick in a greased pan and bake for half 
anhour. Do not dry out as this should be 


soft. Serve hot or cold with whipped 
eream. 


Desk and Chair 


yours for a favor 


The . boys and girls, will 
greatly enioy, this nice Writing Desk 
and Chair. It will help them profit- 
ably spend many happy hours indoors. 


Desk is 21 inches high, 19 inches long 
and 16incheswide. Chair is 22inchee 
high, seat is 10xll inches. Both are 
substantially made of wood, 


Maple Nut Mold for 100 
6 pounds (12 cupfuls) of 24 whites 


brown sugar 4 cupfuls of nutmeats enameled a dainty light ules. 
3 — of corn starch 1 tablespoonful of maple 
{ gallon of water flavoring Write for Free Information 


, 1 tablespoonful of salt 
Mix the cornstarch to a paste with cold 
water, add the boiling water and let cook. 
Add the brown sugar and cook until clear, 


A post-card inquiry will bring you fuD 
information as to how you can quick: 
ly and easily get one of these seta. 





wall — stiffly ee whites —— Write today. 
“av nuts and seasoning. Pour 
Sale ff ‘to pans and chill. Serve in spoonfuls cag a and 


ot by squares with ‘a nful of whi 
spoo pped 


a 





"40 Success Bidg. Des Moines. ta 





48 
“Easiest 
saving 
I’ve ever made” 


I did not use 
is same query 
comes to so many women after a trial of 


“IT cannot understand wh 
Mapleine years ago!” 


Mapleine-made syrup. So simply and 
sensibly does it answer the syrup question 
in the home. 


“Easiest saving I've ever made, too,” she 
said. ‘Made,in just a jiffy—and so rea- 
ae a cents . ate 
a syrup rich and golden in color an 

on delicious i ww? flavor. You should see 
pace A oy spread it on pancakes and 
am sure we have never had a 

~~ in the house they liked so well.” 


For flavoring, too! 


Mapleine gives delicious taste and deli- 
cate color to dainty desserts. Use it 
for cake frostings and fillings, puddings, 
sauces, candies, etc. It makes old 
recipes new. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
12 West. Connecticut St. 
Seattle, Washington 


There is only one “‘Mapleine”’ 
accept no imitations. 


MAPLEINE 


tor SY rup - for Havormg 


















ScAich SOUSRRREYIN G EASIER | 
> The HYGIA 


Refuse Can 
with pedal to dfs the 
lid, saves and 
leaves both, hands. tee. 
tron ie. easy to 
) lift can aut of frame to 
} empty. "Excellent, also 
for nursery. 
At all good ageves. 
West o Ig 
Gse he 
Write for —— 
HYGEIA CAN CO. Inc. 
142 Franklin St. 
New York 


Look for name 
HYGIA on pedal 




















File Your Own Reci 
In This Convenient Book 


our own 
em pm 


$450 


ans back ity ware not complete 
oney y 


. ome HEINN COMPANY 
365 Florida St., Milwaukee 


35% for this RUSTNOT 


quark nteed stainless Paring Knife and folder 
escribing RUSTNOT cutlery. Has pleased 
thousands of housewives. Retains brightness 
| mang trust. noone: 42 scour- 
ig. Prevents stained “yo y met- 
ey ‘ae developed ped sites 1*¢ for a 
ng company. nd coin or stam 
back if not satisfed. - 
CHES, pen ge ae | club sales 
PTA a = money maker. Write for 


RUSTOT PRODUCTS co. ise Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


iy 
? 


uncer proper indexes. 
be easly reasoved Ww 
w! ~ web 
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THINCS TO PAINT 
fz £e3, 3,000 items—Christmas Cards, Parchment Shades, wood, celluloid 
and metal novelties. { } Catalog with 12 articles to paint, $1. New 
a Gesso Polychrome Art, beautiful and profitable, (—} Small set, $1. 
Complete outht, including plaques. directions and designs, $5. 


tyes COOVER ART CO, Dept.g LINCOLN, NEB. 
Read the ads in Better Homes and Gardens 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value d 
help of every good cook inourfamily, Se 
e will pay for every one used. 


unpubli recipes. 


Knickerbocker Cake Filling 
4% pound of soft French candy (chocolate creams 
will do) 
pound of raisins 
pound of currants 
pound of almonds, blanched and cut 
1 small cocoanut, grated 
3 bananas, diced 
Make ordinary icing using 
1 cupful of sugar 


4 tablespoonfuls of water 
Pinch of cream of tartar 


Boil sugar, water and cream of tartar 
until it threads, pour into the well beaten 
white of one egg. Beat until cool and add 
enough to the above ingredients to bind, 
spread on layers made by any good white 
cake recipe. Ice cake with plain icing.— 
Mrs. J. H. L., Mississippi. 

et Pickled Apples 

These are delicious with pork instead 
of apple sauce. 

Take tart apples, wash, pare and cut in 
halves. Make syrup of three pounds of 
sugar and one pint of vinegar to six pounds 
of apples. Cook apples in syrup until 
they can be pierced with a straw.—Miss 
8S. McE., Ohio. 

California Golden Chips 

Wash carrots, cut in thin slices, im- 
merse in cold water and cook until tender. 
Do not stir for fear of breaking the circles. 
Diain. Slip into a prepared sirup made 
of ‘one cupful of water and a cupful and 
a half of sugar brought to a boil. Let the 
carrots simmer in this until sugared thru 
and almost transparent. Lift out of the 
sirup and spread on a dry platter to dry 
in a hot sun. They should be turned once 
or twice while drying. These are delicious 
candies extremely healthful for young 
and old. A lady in Pasadena makes a 
good income therefrom.—Miss L. McC., 
California. 

Perfect Chocolate Frosting 


2 squares of bitter chocolate 
34 cupful of sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls of cream 
Yolk of one egg 


Put chocolate in top of double boiler, 
let melt until it is smooth and glossy. 
Add sugar and cream, stir well and con- 
tinue cooking until the top of the mixture 
is smooth and glossy. Add well beaten 
egg yolk, cook one minute, remove from 
stove. Beat until cool enough to spread. 
This frosting is shiny on top and creamy 
beneath.—Mrs. O. G., Maryland. 

Creamed Cucumbers 


Use the cucumbers that are too large 
for pickling. Wash them, peel, cut into 
cubes and cook in salted water until 
tender, using just as little water as pos- 
sible. To each cupful of the cucumber 
use a level teaspoonful of flour and two 
tablespoonfuls of thin cream smoothly 
blended and stirred into the cooked pu'p, 
with a dash of pepper. Serve at once. 
Radishes are delicious cooked the same 
way.—C. E. B., Arkansas. 

Lemon Raisin Pie 

Over 1 large cupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins turn 2 cupfuls of boiling 
water and let stand ten minutes. Beat 


m the 


in ae — 


together 1 cupful of sugar, 1 egg, 2 table. 

spoonfuls of flour and the juice and 

grated rind of 1 lemon. Mix this with 

the raisins and cook until thick. Bake 

with 2 crusts.—Mrs. H. M. H., Iowa 
Walnut Cookies 


2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 cupful of melted butter and lard 
2 unbeaten eggs 
2 teaspoonfuls ils of vanilla 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
3s cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful ~! baking powder 
1 teas ful of 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts 


Cream sugar and shortening, add egg, 
one at a time, salt, vanilla; and flour ink 
which has been sifted the ‘baking powdes 
and soda. Add the chopped walnuts, 
The mixture must be very stiff. Pach 
down hard into an unbuttered .bread tin, 


; and set on ice or in a very cold place. over. 
night. 


In the morning, slice very thin 
with 4,.sharp. knife ‘bake for about 
12 or-15' minutes in a moderate. oven 
This 1 makes about fifty cookies, — 
Mrs. 8.M ., Maine. 

' Ciéle Steak ? 


3 


pounds of round steak 
lour to 


5 Jo wine) 
le 
EY Cale oe tahuien r 
sauce’ . is 
tabl ul of Worgestershire sauce ren 
cupful of tomato catsup 5 ’ 
1 cupful of.hot water 


Pound flour into steak, and salt and 
pper it. Put into a pan eontaining hot 
Pt brown thoroly on both sides, then 
add sliced onion, green pepper, and lemon 
and the tabasco and Worcestershire 
sauce. Pour over all the catsup and water 


i 





Ntetetesieden) 
oi 
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cover tightly, set into the oven and cook 
slowly for about two hours.—Miss K. P,,_ 
California. 
Ice Box Cake 

\% pound of an A 

1 cupful of 

yy eed Et Cte hentlte excited oven tes 

water 
3 eggs 


“Macaroons, lady fingers or any soft, small, fiat 
cakes, or slices of sponge or other plain cake 


Cream the butter well and work in the | 


sugar. When quite smooth and creamy 
add chocolate, Beating | in well, then add 
the eggs, one at a time, breaking them 
directly into the mixture. Beat well after 


each addition. For a single cake lay the | 


macaroons or “ee lady fingers an 

or so apart on a — and pour some of 
the cream over them. Add another layet 
of cakes and top with more cream, 0 
make three layers. Individual serving? 
are nice. Set the “cake” in the ice bos 
and it will harden beautifully. To servé 
hl _— whi MweD cream and a cherry.— 


Trae Ceury 
Pe and slice three a, four medium 
tomatoes, and fry them until 
eo oe thas and cooked to a sm 
paste. Pour in rich sweet milk and fe 
en as any other gravy. Serve with hot 
oe biscuits, or otherwise.—Mrs. 8. H. 
Indiana. 
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| “HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterforkitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 

BURNS “‘coal oil’’ and is both smoke- 


less and odorless. Economical to install 
and operate. 


APPROVED’ oy Gout Housekeeping. 
Many thousands in use in every section 
of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 
Hot Water Heating in the ies 
Give name of your plum 


HOLYOKE HEATER <- 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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' NEW 
MONEY SAVING 
10)! a 












Mien ee 
tcc | 
aan Take advant 
UP SALEin 
ears. Kalamazoo 


: A Kalamazoo 
“ Direct to You” 








Amazinginvention does 
away with coal or wood. 
The Instant-Gas Oil 
Burner sets in firebox of 
any stove or furnace; 
ourns 96% air and 4% oil. 
Gives three times the heat of 
coal, and cheaper. Better 
tooking and baking. Ins 
without damage to stove in 
five minutes—to furnace in an 
tour. Over 160,000 in use. 
Sold on money-back guarantee ) 
and 30-day free trial. Low 
tatroductory Wri to first users 
& locality. rite today for 

e Book, “Scientific Oil 
Burning.” ‘Mention whether 
for stove or furnace. 


{NTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 5-J., 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRELESe ponnace 


Gives every tacility of electric range plus every advantage 
of freless cooker at :ess cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 





ae eae 
ite! 
fe p hay bm ptchetat me offer. 

















Saves 50%.to 759% tuakcost. 

Bakes, roas‘s. brotls, bolls, stews, fries, 
Needs no wate’ Shuts 

electricity off . At 

taches to , electric No wnee- 

‘al 5 Cae. rite for FREE Home Sci- 

offer and direct rice. 

wm. CAMPBELL Co. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Cabbage With Sausage 


1 medium sized head of cabbage (214 or 3 pounds) 
1 pound of loose sausage 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Shred the cabbage as for cole slaw, add 
the salt and a quarter of a cupful of 
water. Steam until tender (about fifteen 
minutes). Add the sausage, mixing 
thoroly. Heap on a shallow baking dish 
and bake until golden brown. Serve 
with sweet potatoes.—Mrs. G. M. D., 
Pennsylvania. 

Tomato Toast 


Trim edges of sliced bread or cold bis- 
cuit and cover with medium thick = 
of fresh tomatoes, Sprinkle spari 
with salt, generously with sugar and e' 
over with butter. Place in a shallow pan, 
put in the oven and cook until the toast 
is browned and the tomatoes well cooked. 
Serve hot. This makes an appetizi 
breakfast, luncheon or supper dish oan 
is a good way to use stale bread.—L. M.., 
Kansas. 


Social Salad Dressing 


1 cupful of vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

\% cupful of butter 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pinch of cayenne 

2 heaping teaspoonfuls of mustard 
12 egg yolks 

Juice of one lemon 


Boil vinegar, sugar, salt, mustard and 
cayenne. Beat the egg yolks until light 


colored, and pour over them the boiling | 


vinegar: Return to cooking dish arid cook 
until almost as thick as custard. If wanted 
‘for use at once add one cupful of cream 
either sweet or sour. If to be catined, 
omit. the’ cream until ready to serve.— 
Mas. E. Wy -W., Nebraska. 

Sam Little Turkeys 

« Take week tenderloigs and cut length- 
wise thru the fttiddle, being careful not 


to cut in half. Fillavith dressing you would. 
use for turkey. ‘Sew or pin together with: | . 


toothpicks. Bake for twenty minutes in 
a pan in which there is enough water. to 
cover the bottom when baked. Make a 
Fy, of water left in pan.—Mrs. C. A. 


Star Salad 


On individual plates of lettuce arrange 
in star pattern five sections of grapefruit, 
free from membrane; on these place five 
sections of orange, free from membrane. 
Cut long, slender strips of figs, and place 
on edge of orange sections. Fill spaces 
between orange star points with finely- 
cut dates. Serve with French dressing.— 
V. J., Illinois. 

Meringued Potatoes 

Bake potatoes of uniform size. Cut a 
small slice from one end and a large one 
from the other. Scoop out the inside, 
mash and season, and refill the shells, 
sticking in the end of each a thin slice of 
bacon fried crisp. Return to oven and 
heat thru. Arrange on a bed of parsley 
and garnish each potato with a bit of 
white of egg beaten dry.—Mrs. M. B., 
Ohio. 

Creamed Bacon 

Cut bacon in thin slices, cover with 
milk and let stand about twenty minutes. 
Remove from the milk and roll each piece 
in flour, Grease a very hot pan with a 
small piece of fat and put in the bacon. 
Let fry until crisp and brown. Place on 
a hot platter and pour over it a cream 
Sauce prépared from the milk in which 
the bacon was soaked. The cream sauce 
should be boiling hot. Decorate with 
parsley and serve immediately. This is 
an excellent breakfast dish. —ie. E. B. 
E., New York, 
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A Treasure 
on the Pantry Shelf 


HERE is no article of 

food in the pantry that 
contributes more than Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to the 
health and happiness of the 
home table. 


Aside from the almost end- 
less variety of delicious dishes 
easily made with Knox Gela- 
tine, there is ever that more 
important element— Good 
Health— which it promotes. 


Here is one easily made recipe 
that proves it: 


Apple Charlotte 


% envelope Knox ‘kling Gelatine 
cup cold — —. yy boil water 
cup sugar 1 cup a 
me tablesp pole, émon Sul 
tes-0 ORES if ii re 
Lady Fingers or stale cake 

{ Soak gelatine in cold water fivé. minutes; 
digeciva.! in a ene vee. Add s , and 


pn Song Meas agg — n, cool 
tly, an apple pu Pp en mixture 
begins ah yg ss beat, usi - wire i 
; then ‘ddd sti y beaten 

whites; Se thoroughly, Turn inte m 
lined with lady fingers or pepe cake. One 
pitit whipped cream may reaps id place 
of. whites of eggs. ; 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘ The Highest Quality forHealth”’ 


FREE—Mrs. Knox’s recipe books 
“Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy” with the “Health Value 
of Gelatine” will be mailed for 4c 
postage and your grocer’s name, 





Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc, 


142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 




















] WATCHED a bumble bee stumble thru the snap- 
dragons in my garden last Saturday. He knew the 
mystery of that aloof and chaste flower! He would 
light on the threshold, his weight pulling open the door, 
then he would walk in, the flower closing up around his 
Falstaffian carcass. 

He seldom left a clump until he had knocked at every 
door, and I noticed that he could tell by some means 
what blooms had been robbed of, their sweets. He never 
wasted time raiding an empty cupboard. When he 
disappeared and another bee came, it, too, knew where 
to stop and where not. 

We marvel at that, but why should we? The bee has 
sufficient intelligence for his needs—he should be able 
to recognize a bare cupboard just as well as we do. 
Even the squirrels know, by some rule of their own 
when a nut is good and when bad. They never waste 
time cracking a worthless nut. And from these brief 
acquaintances in the garden, we can draw lessons 
wondrous to consider. 


Y little paragraph on this page in the August 
M issue concerning the humming bird has brought 
me many fine letters. Others, I am glad to ay ore 
humming birds in their , too. One in 
Arkansas told me that she five, and a man in Iowa 
can put a flower in his lips and the humming bird in 
his garden will come and sip the honey from it. 
And, above all else, he has discovered its nest. Who 
would count this the least of riches in gardening? 


A SUBSCRIBER said to me, the other day: “Oh, 
I hate Nature, and all this raving about the beau- 
ties of Nature! I just loathe getting dirty!’ I didn’t 
make any caustic reply, or enter into an argument. I 
appreciated that viewpoint and the right of the sub- 
scriber to hold it, if so desired. But I have felt that 
it is fundamentally wrong to be so far out of tune. We 
all spring from the soil; we are all children of the soil. 
And soon, in the goodness of time, we shall all lie down 
in our bed of dirt for long ages. To fight it, is to lose; 
to get in line, is to win. Nature is reassuring to me; 
every wind that touches my cheek is a caress of reas- 
surance, and, somehow, I feel best when close to grow- 
ing things. Dirt—clean dirt, as someone has said— 
doesn’t worry me. Who knows, perhaps I am right? 


S° many of you have sent in fine pictures pf your gar- 
dens that I am sure the winter issues are going to 
be a regular picture exchange. These little records are 
always enjoyable to examine. I feel like I have made a 
personal visit to your gardens when I get them. If 
you haven’t sent in yours, do it now. Why not start 
to keep a picture record of the seasons in your gar- 
den? You'll be surprised how much fun and good you 
will get out of it, and how much practical help it will 
bring you in improving your garden from year to year. 


’ 
E aes! 4 pages continue to interest and serve 
many readers. The Home Owners’ Service Institute 


which conducts this page for you now is one of the most 
influential organizations of experts in the country. 
You are welcome to all the assistance they can render 
you in solving your building problems. I hope you will 
‘ . avail yourselves of this unprecedented opportunity. 
Grey’s Interior Decorating 
will be glad to answer 


“And don’t forget Mr. 
Department. Mr. Grey 


thay 


free of charge for any subscribers any questions they 
desire to ask concerning their decorating problems. 
His services are at your dis . He will be glad to 
help you select the color scheme for your rooms, aid 
you in selecting materials and fabrics, and do anything 
else which may be necessary to make your homes what 
you want them to be. The reader who fails to take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Grey’s assistance is missing a real oppor- 
tunity for expert help. 


S° many readers have written suggesting that we set 
aside a section of the magazine for poetry that I feel 
it is only fair to publish our reason for not doing it. We 
have no special grudge against poetry, altho it is true 
that we have used very little. whole reason lies in 
the matter of s ; we have all the s we should 
have, perhaps. But there are so many things we should 
recognize that I doubt if we ever have enough space. 
We want to keep a good balance in the magazine, but 
I really feel that the youngsters come first. We want 
a section for them soon. 


NEARLY everyone likes the new name. In fi 
if you were all gathered in one body 
a vote been taken, it would have been unanimous. 
For I have seen only two letters where readers said 
they liked the old name better. A good many say they 
like both names, but the vast majority are voting in 
favor of the new name. And you all seem to like the 
bigger pictures and the new of make-up. We have 
a lot of nice letters about the covers, too. 


At of you liked the August editorial, “That 
Fellow Across the Street,” and a few have said 
they liked the one in September, “IT Know a Man.” 
I hope you have read the one this month on “Speak 
That Word Now.” Personally, I feel that it is more 
important that we like it and try to live it than any 
of the others. 


[Ast month, when I re-read the Wm. Penn story, I 
got a real shock. I had said of Charles II: “soon 
to lay his head on a certain block and never raise it 
again.” It wasn’t Charles II who was beheaded, but 
his father, Charles I. I am glad to correct this before 
any of you history sharks call me to task. It all goes 
to prove that only eternal vigilance produces accuracy. 
And, even then, Memory nods at times. 


Dent forget the bulbs this month. Refer to the 

fine article in the September issue which suggests 

many varieties you can put out this fall. If you miss 

getting them out now, you will have to wait a whole 

year, and a spring without a good bulb garden would 
drab, indeed! 


] HAVE said to you for over two years now that I 
enjoy reading your letiers. I wish I might find some 
words which would more forcibly express our appre- 


ciation. These experiences 

and visits with you are really ’ 

what makes the wheels go 

around. I am sure the day > 


would be colorless without 


them. 
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